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“Waar a woodland beauty!” 

“A perfect Lady of the Lake!” 

The speakers were two young men, whose dress 
and dir betokened them to belong to the favored 
class of wealth, if not of fashion. They stood 
on the shores of a forest lake, screened by the 
thick trees from observation: and their excla-+ 
mations were occasioned by the appearance of a 
female directing a light skiff, which at that instant 
shot around a point ahead. 

The beauty of this fair apparition warranted 
the enthusiasm with which the two young men 
spoke. A skin of dazzling whiteness; eyes of the 
fairest blue; and locks that were really ‘‘brown 
in the shade and golden in the sun,” united to a 

form of exquisite symmetery, made her seem, 
indeed, a second Ellen of the Lake. She was 
attired in white, with a single rose in her bosom. 
As she stood, poising the light oar, while her 
skiff floated down toward the spectators, each 
inwardly declared that he had never seen any 
thing so lovely. : 

Suddenly a noble dog, which attended one of 
the young men, perceived the skiff and its occu- 
pant; and breaking through the undergrowth, 
gained the immediate shore of the lake, where 
he stood barking furiously. The unexpected ap- 
pearance, so close at hand, of she scarcely knew 
what, startled the fair stranger. She lost her 
balance, and in the effort to regain it upset the 
skiff. A slight scream as she beheld her danger, 
a vain look at the blue sky overhead, and then 
her white form disappeared, with a splash, be- 
neath the deep waters. 

The two young men remained, for an instant, 
paralyzed spectators of this catastrophe. Then 
the taller of the two, and the one who had first 
spoken, rapidly parted the underbrush before 
him, and pausing on the rocky shore to mark | 
where the white dress was sinking in the lake, 
plunged headlong down. The Newfoundland dog, 
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at the same moment, leapt into the lake, following 
his master. 

Like an arrow shot from the sky, through the 
profound depths of the waters, went the form of 
the rescuer. In less than a minute the form of 
the drowzing girl was engircled by one arm of 
the stranger, while, with the other, he assisted 
his ascent to the surface of the lake. Here his 
Newfoundland dog, with a glad bark, sprang to 
his assistance. The young man allowed the noble 
animal to seize the sleeve of the inanimate female, 
and, continuing to assist supporting her, she was 
now easily borne to the shore. 

Here, laid gently on a shelving rock, where the 
sunbeams shone brightly, she drew a deep breath, 
and opened her eyes. A deep blush suffused 


"her cheek on recognizing. two young men, both 


strangers, watching her anxiously. She rose 
upon one arm, looking inquiringly around. 

‘Be not alarmed,” said her rescuer, respect- 
fully, ‘‘you are safe—it was but a moment’s im- 
mersion—allow us to conduct you home.” 

‘*Yes,” replied the other, ‘‘the hotel is but a 
few paces off, across this belt of woods, and, in a 
few minutes, I will have a carriage at the cross- 
road, if you will meet me there.” And, without 
further words, he disappeared. 

Left thus alone together there was, as we may 
suppose, something of embarrassment between 
the maiden and her rescuer. But, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, the gentleman, seemingly ashamed 
of his rudeness, opened a conversation, which he 
conducted with a grace and tact that soon put 
his companion at her ease; and when, accepting 
his arm, she had walked to the cross-roads, she 
felt so much at home with him that his fellow 
traveller, when he brought the carriage, found 
her jesting on her half-drowned appearance. 

The distance the young men had to drive was 
not far, the home of the rescued maiden being 
a large, old-fashioned farm-house, at the head 
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of the little lake. On parting with her new 
-acquaintances she blushingly invited them to 
call again, saying how glad her parents would 
be to thank them; but, though she addressed 
both, her locks were directed only toward one. 

‘«We shall certainly do ourselves the honor of 
calling,” said her rescuer, ‘but, meantime, let 
us give our names. My friend is Henry Whar- 
ton, and I am Arthur Courtland, both Bostonians, 
but now on a summer trip to the watering-place 
here, with a party of friends. For whom shall 
we ask when we call?” 

‘¢For Catharine Butler,” was the response. 

The gentlemen bowed, for the whole farm- 
house was now turning out, in dismay at the 
plight of their young mistress; and, with mutual 
smiles, the three parted. 

‘Quite an adventure, i’faith,” said Wharton, 
as he drove rapidly away, ‘‘yet anything but 
romantic to look at: you appear like a drowned 
water-rat, and she——” 

‘Don’t profane her with your abominable 
comparisons,” laughingly interrupted Courtland. 
‘She looked a perfect Undine, and that I shall 
always maintain, let matter-of-fact prosers like 
you say what you will. But come, lay on the 
lash: I want dry clothes.” 

That very evening Courtland, accompanied by 
his companion, called at the farm-house gate, 
to inquire after Miss Butler’s health. He was 
answered, almost immediately, by the appearance 
of herself. All rosy and smiling, she advanced 
to the gate, followed by both her parents, to in- 
sist on the young men entering, an invitation 
which, thus backed, they could not refuse. The 
whole party was soon seated in the parlor, where 
a thousand thanks were awarded to Courtland 
for his gallantry, by the daughter, however, more 
by looks than words. 

‘¢Kate is too bold, as I have often told her,” 
said Mrs. Butler. ‘But, luckily, she came to no 
harm. Had it not been for you, sir, however, 
what would have been the consequence? I shud- 
der to think of it.” 

‘‘Had it not been for me,” replied Courtland, 
‘cor rather for my dog, she would not have lost 
her balance and fallen into the water. I shall 
never forgive myself for having exposed your 
sweet daughter, even for a moment, to peril.” 

The young men discovered the Butlers to be 
excellent people, while the daughter was sensible 
and accomplished, in addition to her beauty. 
Mr. Butler, indeed, was a farmer of some means, 
a fair representative of the honest, intelligent 
agriculturalist, the most independent class of 
men the United States affords. Mrs. Butler was 
a quiet, motherly dame. As for Kate herself, 
her sportive wit, not less than her beauty fasci- 
nated the young men; and when, at a late hour, 


they left the farm-house, both united in praises 
of her. 

Day after day Courtland repeated his visits to 
the farm-house; for, after the first day, Wharton 
shrewdly found an excuse for not going, except 
occasionally. At last the frequent absence of 
Courtland began to attract attention with the 
party to whom he belonged. The adventure of 
the skiff had got out, through the servants at 
the farm-house, and had finally reached the ears 
of the companions of the two young men. 

“What is this we hear of a dripping nymph, 
a rescue, and all that?” said the fair Florence 
Hastings, one morning at the breakfast-table: 
and she looked sarcastically at Courtland. 

Florence was a belle, an heiress, and a woman 
of the world. Some said she was a wit, but 
others called her only a shrew. She was nowa 
little passe, but still younger in years than Court- 
land, on whom people said she had set her heart, 
and who had actually become half involved in 
her meshes, such was the art of her manceuvres, 
Since he had met Kate Butler, however, his 
delusion with respect to the heiress had been 
wearing away. He answered, therefore, boldly, 
though not without a blush. 

‘You allude, I suppose, to an unlucky acci- 
dent, which my dog caused, and which neither 
Wharton nor I thought of sufficient importance 
to mention!” 

‘Oh! Mr. Wharton has a hand in it!” replied 
the heiress, with a-sneer. ‘I did not know this, 
for we have not missed him.. You, however, it 
is said, were actually seen weeding turnips, or 
something of that kind, with a red-armed country 
girl, the other day.” 

This sally, as untrue as it was bitter, created 
a laugh nevertheless; for when were idle tourists 
not ready for sport at another’s expense? Court- 
land, however, was too much of a gentleman to 
reply in a similar tone. He bowed, and said 
laughingly, 

‘“‘T should not consider it at all degrading even 
to weed turnips, Miss Hastings; but I fear I am 
too fastidious to do it in company with a red- 
armed partner, at least from choice.” 

The rebuke was so pointed, yet so polite that 
the heiress bit her lip, and changed the conver- 
sation. 

‘Miss Hastings is as jealous of you as a tiger 
of her cubs,” said Wharton, to his friend, a few 
days later. ‘She has actually forced the party 
to consent to depart to-morrow, for no other 
reason, I am positive, than that she wishes to 
tear you from Miss Butler.” 

“Well, I am ready to go,if the majority so 
i decide. We all started together, on an agree- 
ment to travel in company, and I shall not be 





rude enough to break up the affair.” 
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“What? Will you leave Kate? Really, I 
began to think you were in love with her; but, 
perhaps, it is better you are not.” 

«Better Iam not! And why?” 

«Because, as you can easily see, Florence is 
desperately in love with you. She has, at least, 
a hundred thousand, which, added to your own 
fortune, would make you one of the richest men 
of your years in Boston. A rich, witty, fashiona- 
ble, and handsome woman—for Florence is all 
these—is not to be despised in the way of ‘a 
wife.” 

«J shall never marry Miss Hastings,” quietly 
said Courtland. 

“And why?” 

‘.«] will tell .you—I am engaged to Miss But- 
Jer.” 

“The deuce you are!” And Wharton sprang 
to his feet. ‘‘*What, to a farmer’s daughter, 
without ‘position,’ and probably without a cent 
except the reversion of the old homestead.” 

Courtland smiled. ‘You are a pretty sensible 
fellow, Harry,” he said, ‘but have a little of the 
weakness of the man of fashion, the denizen of 
the town—in a word, you think too,much of the 
tinsel of life. What do I care for wealth in a 
wife? Have I not: sufficient fortune for all my 
reasonable wants? I love Miss Butler, and she 
loves me—I won from her that blessed acknow- 
ledgment last night. She is intelligent, sprightly, 
accomplished, with a natural born manner, and 
beautiful as few city women are—why should I 
not marry her? If I were to seek a, wife, for 
twenty years, ay! for my whole life time, I 
should never find one half so fitted to make me 
happy. She is the beau ideal of which I have 
long dreamed.” 

“Does she know what a catch you are? Are 
you sure she does not marry you for money?” 

‘‘Had anybody else put that question, I should 
have been angry, Harry. But I know you mean 
well. I have not yet said a word of my wealth, 
ror shall I till to-night, when I expect to see her 
father to solicit his consent.” 

‘Florence will be bitterly disappointed. She 
thought she liad secured you.” 





“TI confess that her adroit flattery, and her 
artful manceuvres had bewildered me; and I was 
fast resigning myself to paying such continued 
attention to her, as would have made it a point 
of honor with me to marryher. But fortunately 
we met Miss Butler, and I was saved. Had I 
married Florence Hastings, what a miserable man 
I should have been!” 

‘Well, God bless you,” replied Harry, warmly, 
‘*you deserve to be happy; and, after what you 
have'said, I have every confidence in your choice. 
Indeed, to tell the truth, if I had dared, I should 
have fallen in love with Miss Butler myself; but 
I saw, from the first, that her rescuer was a very 
superior person, in her eyes, to Harry Wharton.” 

“Ah!” said Courtland, ‘“‘when-I contemplate 
the virgin purity of her mind, when I mark the 
freshness of her conversation, when I see the 
thorough good sense of her opinions, and when 
I contrast these things with the heartlessness, 
the tameness, and the folly of women of mere 
fashion, such as crowd our cities, I wonder at 
the hallucination which, even for a moment, led 
me to admire Florence Hastings. Take my ad- 
vice, Wharton, and seek a partner for life in some 
pure-minded, yet intelligent girl, away from the 
false tinsel of the town.” 

And Harry followed the counsel. For when, 
a few months later, he accompanied Courtland 
back to ——, that the latter might claim his 
bride, he found his merry little partner, a cousin 
of Kate, so bewitching in contrast with the city 
belles he had just: parted from, that he lost his 
heart before the wedding festivities were over. 

That winter two of the most beautiful women 
in the more refined circles of Boston were the 
brides of Harry Wharton and Arthur Courtland ; 
but, of the too, the one pre-eminent for grace, 
accomplishments, and every excellent quality 
also, was our old friend, Kate. 

Mrs. Courtland has been a wife for several 
years, and is at the head of society. Even Flo- 
rence Hastings, now an old maid, is glad to be 
patronized by the accomplished woman, whom, 
she used sneeringly to call, the Farmer’s DavGu- 
TER. 
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Perrect as Pallas from Jove’s brain art thou! 
Possessor of all attributes which warm 
The heart with spells delicious, and which charm 
The dullest thoughts to music! Thy pale brow 
Candor, resolve, and modesty endow 
With a majestic semblance. Thou’rt a queen 
Of Nature’s making—graceful and serene— 


Yet with a soul that to love’s sway will bow. 
We met—and thou art gone. To me thou’lt be 
Like a bright star, that comes, and disappears 
From the eye’s ken; but yet in memory 
Thou’lt sweetly beam through the dim mist of tears. 
Farewell! the hope once more to look on thee, 
Shall be the rainbow of, the gloom of years. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tue servant who sat waiting in the vestibule 
was startled by the hard, tearless misery of Ade- 
line’s face as she entered her own dwelling that 
night. He looked at her earnestly, and seemed 
about to speak, but she swept by him with — 
eyes and ascended the stairs. 

It was the same man who had stood beside her 
chair at dinner that day. The look of anxiety 
was on his features yet, and he pressed his lips 
hard together as she passed him, evidently curb- 
ing some sharp sensation that the haughty bear- 
ing of his mistress aroused. He stood looking 
after her as she glided with a swift, noiseless 
tread over the richly carpeted stairs, her pale 
hand now and then gleaming out in startling 
relief from the ebony balustrade, and his stony 
face marking the glow of her rose colored mouth. 
She turned at the upper landing, and he saw her 
glide away in the soft twilight overhead. He 
stood a moment with his eyes riveted on the spot 
where she had disappeared, then he followed up 
the stairs with a step as firm and rapid as hers 
had been. Even-his heavy foot left no sound on 
the mass of woven flowers that covered the steps, 
and the shadow cast by his ungainly figure moved 
no more silently than himself. 

He opened several doors, but they closed after 
him without noise, and Adeline was unconscious 
of his presence for several moments after he stood 
within her boudoir. A fire burned in the silver 
grate, casting a sunset glow over the room, but 
leaving many of its objects’in shadow, for save a 
moonlight gleam that came from an alabaster 
lamp in the dressing-room, no other light was 
near. 

Adeline had flung her mantle on the couch, 
and with her arms folded on the black marble of 
the mantel-piece, bent her forehead upon them, 
and stood thus statue-like gazing’ into the fire. 
A clear amathystine flame quivered over the coal, 
striking the opals and brilliants that ornamented 
her dress, till they burned like coals of living fire 
upon the snow of her arms and bosom. Thus 
with the same prismatic light spreading from the 





jewels to her rigid face, she seemed more like a 
fallen angel mourning over her ruin thama living 
woman. 

At length the servant made a slight noise. 
Adeline lifted up her head, and a frown darkened 
her face. 

“T did not ring—I do not require anything of 
you to-night,” she said. 

“T know it. I know well enough that you're- 
quire nothing of me—that my very devotion is 
hateful to you. Why is it? I came up here, 
to-night, on purpose to ask the question—why 


is it?” answered the man, with a grave dignity, - 


which was very remote from the manner, which 
a servant however favored is expected to main- 
tain toward his mistress. ‘‘What have I done 
to deserve this treatment?” 

Adeline looked at him earnestly for a moment, 
and then her lip curled with a bitter smile. 

‘¢What have you done, Jacob Strong? Can you 
ask that question of Edward Leicester’s wife, so 
soon after your own act has made her a widow?” 

‘‘But how?—how did I make you a widow?” 
said he, turning pale with suppressed feeling. 

“How?” cried Adeline, almost with a shriek, 
for the passion of her nature had been gathering 
force all day, and now it burst forth with a degree 
of violerice that shook her whole frame. ‘Who 
sat like a great, hideous spider in his web, watch- 
ing him as he wove and entangled the meshes of 
crime around him? Who stung my pride, spurred 
on all that was unforgiving and haughty in my 
nature, till I too—unnatural wretch—who had 
wronged and sinned against him—turned in my 
unholy pride, and drove him into deeper evil? 
It was you, Jacob Strong, who did this. It was 
you who urged him into the fearful strait that 
admitted of no escape but death. The guilt of 
this ‘self-murder rests with you, and with me. 
My heart is black with his blood: my brain reels 
when the thought presses on it. I hate you 
and oh! a thousand times more do I hate myself 
—the pitiful tool of my own menial!” 

“Your menial, Adeline Wilcox, haye I ever 
been that?” 
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No,” ‘was the: passionate angwer, “I have 
been your tool, your dupe. You have made me 
hig murderer. I loved him, oh! Father of mer- 
cies, how I loved him!” 

The wretched woman wrung her ant and 
waved them up and down in the firelight so 
rapidly that the restless brilliants upon them 
seemed shooting out sparks of lightning. 

“I thought he would come back. He was 
cruel—hewas insolent—but what was that? We 
might have known his haughty spirit would never 
bentl. If he had-died any other death—oh! any 
thing, anything but this rankling knowledge, that 
I, his wife, drove him to self-murder|!” 

Jacob Strong left his position at the door, 
and coming close up to his mistress, took both 
her hands in his. He could not endure her re- 
proaches. Her words stung his honest heart to 
the core. 

“Sit down,” he said, with gentle firmness— 
“sit down, Adeline Wilcox, and listen to me. 
There is yet something that I have to say. If it 
will remove any of the bitterness that you harbor 
against me, if it can reconcile you to yourself, I 
can tell you that there is great doubt if your— 
if Mr. Leicester did commit sui¢ide. Thinking 
it might grieve you more deeply, I kept the 
papers: away that said anything of the matter; 
but even now & ‘man lies in prison charged with 
his murder!” 

“Charged with his murder!” repeated Ade- 
line, starting. ‘‘How!—when? She—his mother 
—said it was self-destruction!” 

“She believes it, perhaps believes it yet, but 
others think differently. He was found dead in 
a miserable basement, alone with the old man 
they have imprisoned. Why he went there no 
one can guess; but it is known that he was in 
that basement, the night before, but a little ear- 
lier than the time when he appeared at your 
ball.’ If-he had any portion of the money ob- 
tained from us about him, that may have tempted 
the old man, who is miserably poor.” 

Jacob was going on, but his mistress, who had 
listened with breathless attention, interrupted 
him. 

“Do you believe this? Do you believe that he 
was murdered?” 

“Very strong proofs exist against the old 
man,” replied Jacob—‘‘the public think him 
guilty.” Adeline drew a deep breath. 

“You have taken a terrible load from my 
heart,” she said, pressing one hand to her bosom, 
and sinking down upon the couch with a low, 
hysterical laugh. ‘‘He is dead, but there is a 
chance that I did not kill him. I begin to loathe 
myself less.” 

And me!—me you will never cease to hate?” 





Werner 


Strong, better than J deserved,” answered Ade- 
line, reaching forth her hand, which the servant 
wrung rather than pressed. 

* And this last act,” he said, ‘*when I tried to 
free you from the grasp of a vile man, was the 
most kind, the mest friendly thing I ever did!” 

Adeline started up and drew her hand from 
his grasp. 

‘*Hush, not a word more,” she said, “if we 
are to be anything to each other hereafter. He’ 
was my husband—he is dead!” 

She sank back to the, cushions of her couch 
a moment after, and, veiling-her eyes with one 
hand, fell into a revery. Jacob stood humbly 
before her, for though they spoke and acted as 
friends, nay, almost as brother and sister, he 
never lost the respectful demeanor befitting his 
position in Adeline’s household. 

She sat up at length with a calmer and more 
resolute expression of countenance. 

“Now tell me all that relates to his death,” 
she said. ‘Who is charged with it? What is 
the evidence?” 

Jacob related all that he knew regarding the 
arrest of old Mr. Warren. In his own heart he 
did not believe the poor man guilty, but he ab- 
stained from expressing this, for it was an inten- 
tion rather than a belief, and Jacob could not 
but see that his own exculpation in the eyes of 


< the fair creature to whom he spoke, would de- 


pend upon her belief in another’s guilt. Jacob 
had no courage to express more than known 
facts as they appeared in‘the case. The vague 
impressions that haunted him were, in truth, too 
indefinite for words. 

Adeline listened with profound attention. She 
had not been so still, or so firm before, since her 
husband’s death. It required time for feelings 
strong as hers to turn into a new channel, and 
the passage from self-hatred to revenge was still 
as it was terrible. 

She remained silent for some minutes after 
Jacob had told her all, and when she did speak 
the whole character of her face was changed. 

“If this man is guilty, Leicester’s death lies 
not here!” she said, pressing one hand hard upon 
her heart, as she walked slowly up and down the 
boudoir. ‘When he is arraigned for trial I am 
acquitted or convicted. You also, Jacob Strong, 
for if this old man is not Leicester’s murderer, 
you and I drove him to suicide.” 

Jacob did not reply. In his soul he believed 
every step that he had taken against Edward 
Leicester to be right, and he felt guiltless of his 
death no matter in what form it came; but he 
knew that argument would never remove the 
belief that had fixed like a monomaniac upon 
that unhappy woman, and wisely, therefore, he 





“You have been a good friend to me, Jacob 


attempted none. 
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“T have told you all,” he said, moving toward 
the door. ‘In any case my conseience is at 
rest!” 

She did not appear to heed his words, . but 
asked abruptly, 

‘Are the laws of America strict and search- 
ing? Do murderers ever escape here?” 

‘‘Sometimes they do, no doubt,” answered 
Jacob, with a grim smile, ‘‘but then probably 
quite as. many innocent men are hung, so that 
the balance is kept about equal.” 

‘¢ And how glo tite guilty escape?” 

“Oh, by any.of, thé thousand ways that a 
smart lawyer ‘can invent. - With money enough 
it is easy to evade the law, or tire it out with 
exceptions and appeals.” 

‘¢Then money can do this!” , 

‘*What is there that money cannot do?” 

A wan smile flitted over Adeline’s face. 

‘*Oh! who should know its power better than 
myself?” she said. Then she resumed. ‘But 
this man, this grey-headed murderer—has he this 
power?—can he control money enough to-sereen 
the blood he has shed?” 

*«He is miserably poor!” 

‘‘Then the trial will be an unprejudiced one. 
If proven guilty he must atone for the guilt. If 
acquitted fairly, openly, without the aid of money 
or influence, then are we guilty, Jacob Strong, 
guilty as those who hurl a man to the brink of a 
precipice, which he is sure to plunge down.” 

‘‘No man who simply pursues his.duty should 
reproach himself for the crime of, another,” was 
the grave reply. 

‘But have J done my duty? Can I be guilt- 
less of my husband’s desperate act?” 

Jacob was silent. 

‘You cannot answer me, my friend,” said 
Adeline, mournfully. 

“Yes! Ican. Edward Leicester’s death, if he 
in fact fell by his own hand, was the natural end 
of a vicious life.” 

Adeline waved her hand sharply, thus forbid- 
ding him to proceed with the subject, and enter- 
ing her dressing-room, closed the door. 


Jacob stood fora time gazing vacantly at the } 
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sent shadows painful. and death-like over her 
beautiful face. More than once her maid, steal- 
ing from the dressing-room into the rosy twilight 
of the bed-chamber, stooped anxiously over her 
mistress ,as she slept, for the faint moans that 
broke from her lips, pallid even in that rich light, 
and parted with a sort of painful smile—startled 
the servant more than once as she prepared her 
mistress’ toilet. 

It was almost mid-day when this unearthly 
slumber passed off, but the brightest sun could 
only fill those richly draped chambers with a 
twilight atmosphere, that allowed the sleeper te 
glide dreamily from her couch to the pursuits of 
life. When the mechanics throughout the city 
were at their noonday meal, Adeline crept into 
her dressing-room, pale and.languid as if she had 
just risen from a sick bed. Upon a little ebony 
table near the fire a breakfast service of frosted 
} Silver, and the most delicate-Sevres china stood 
) ready, and as Adeline sank into the great, easy- 
chair, cushioned with blossom colored damask, 
which gleamed through an over drapery of heavy 
point lace, the maid.came in with chocolate, 
snowy little rolls, just from the hands of her 
3 French cook, and two crystal dishes, the one 
stained through with the ruby tint of some rich 
foreign jelly, the other amber-hued with the 
golden honeycomb that lay within it. Delicate 
butter, moulded like a handful of strawberries, 
lay in a crystal grape-leaf in one corner of the 
salver, and a soft steam floated from the small 
chocolate urn, veiling the whole with a gossamer 
cloud. 

Altogether that luxurious room, the repast so 
delicate, but evidently sher ordinary breakfast; 
the lady herself in all: the beautiful disarray of 
a muslin wrapper, half hidden, half exposed by 
the loosely knotted silk cord that confined her 
crimson dressing-gown quilted and lined with 
soft white silk—all this composed a picture of 

the most sumptuous enjoyment. But look deep 
in that womat’s face! See the dark circles be- 
} neath those heavy violet eyes, mark how lan- 
guidly that mouth uncloses when she turns to 
speak, see the nervous start which she makes 





door through which she had disappeared, then } when the crystal and silver jar against each 
heaving a deep sigh, the strange being left the ; other, as the maid places them upon the table— 
boudoir, but a vague feeling of self-reproach at} is there not something in all this that would 
his heart rendered him more than usually sad all } make the rudest mechanic pause before he con- 
the next day. True, he had changed the current} sented to exchange the comforts won by his 
of Adeline’s grief, had lifted a burden of self-re- honest toil, for the splendor that seemed. so 
proach from her heart, but had he not filled it} tempting at the first glance? 

with other and not less bitter passions? Adeline broke a roll in two, allowed one of 
the golden strawberries to melt away in its frag- 
ments, and then laid it down untasted. Her heart 





CHAPTER IX. 


For the first time since her husbatid’s death } was sick, her appetite gone, and after drinking 
Adeline slept soundly, till deep in the morning. } one cup of the chocolate, she turned with half 
But her slumber was haunted by dreams that } loathing from that exquisite repast. 
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“Move the things away!”’,she said,.to the 
waiting-woman. . 

** Will you choose nothing else?’’ said the ser- 

vant, hesitating and looking back as she carried’ 
off the tray. 
_ Nothing,” replied her mistress. ~ The tone 
was one that forbade further inquiry, so the 
maid left the apartment; and Adeline was left 
alone. 

She was restless, feverish, unhappy. She rose 
and walking to the window looked out; but a 
few. minutes spent thus appeared to tire her; 
and throwing herself again into. her chair, she 
took up a book, and tried to read. But she still 
found no occupation for her thoughts. At last 
she flung down the volume, and rising, paced the 
chamber. 

For the reflection grew and grew upon her, 
that, if the old man should be convicted of the 
murder,.she would be free from the guilt of 
Leicester’s death. Her mind had been in a 
morbid condition ever since that event, or she 
would not now have thought this, nor have 
before regarded herself as criminal. That the 
old man should be proved guilty became an in- 
sane wish on her part. She clutched at it with 
despairing hope. The more she thought of this 
means of escape from her remorse, the wilder 
became her desire to see the prisoner convicted. 
Soon the belief in his criminality became as fixed 
in her mind as the persuasion of her own exist- 
ence. , 

A stern, passionate desire for revenge now took 
possession of her. The very idea that the ac- 
cused might yet escape, through some technica- 
lity, drove her almost to madness; and as she 
conjured up this picture, her eyes flashed like 
those of an angry tigress, and the workings of 


her countenance betrayed the tumult of her’ 


soul. 

At last, catching the reflection of her person 
in a mirror, she started at her wild appearance; 
a bitter smile passed over her face, and she 
said, 

‘‘Why do I seek this old man’s blood? Am 
I crazed, or a woman no longer? But heaven 
knows,” she added, clasping her forehead with 
her hands, ‘‘that I have endured enough to 
transform me out of humanity.” 

With a sad, half mocking smile she rang the 
bell, ordered her maid to dress her, and then 
directed the carriage to be in waiting. 

When Adeline Leicester descended to her 
coach, radiant in her majestic beauty, the last 
thought that would have presented itself to a 
spectator would have been that this queenly 
woman was unhappy. But the color in her 
cheek; the blaze of her brilliant eyes; and the 
proud, almost disdainful step with which she 


crossed the side-walk; these, which se increased 
her lofty beauty, were purchased with inexpres- 
sible pangs like the hues of the dying dolphin 
are paid for by intolerable anguish. 

The day was bright; the breeze was fresh; 
everything around was beautiful and exhilira- 
ting! But the pleasant face of nature failed to 
allay the fever of Adeline Leicester’s soul. One 
thought only possessed her: it was, “what if the 
old man should be acquitted?” This idea grew 
upon her, and still grew. She tried to shake it 
off. She endeavored to become interested in the 
equipages glancing past, in the green fields, in 
the sails dotting the river far away; but she could 
not. 4 

That dark thought clung to her. And now it 
rose into a terror. A new idea too crossed her 
mind. If the murderer should escape, and her 
husband be unavenged, would not her guilt be 
then almost as great as if she had driven Leices- 
ter to suicide? 

Everything now became a blank around her: 
she was only conscious of this one thought. She 
saw nothing, heard nothing; for her whole soul 
was absorbed in her morbid idea. It became a 
monomania. Finally she pulled the check string, 
and, in a sharp tone, directed the coachman to 
drive back to the city. 

The man looked around, startled, and was 
alarmed at the aspect of her countenance, which 
was almost livid. He showed his terror by his 
look: but she did not notice it: she closed the 
curtain, and threw herself back on the cushions. 

At the entrance of the city, the coachman 
asked whether he should drive home. 

This roused her from her stupor. A distance 
of five miles had been traversed since she had 
last spoken, yet the interval had appeared to her 
scarcely a minute. She looked out with surprise. 
Recognizing -the place, she smiled mockingly, 
and directed the servant to drive to the office 
of a celebrated advocate, renowned, especially 
in criminal cases, for his searching cross-exami- 
nations not less than for his eloquence. 

The lawyer was at home when the carriage 
drew up at his door. He started when he saw 
Adeline Leicester, whom he knew as a leading 
star in society, enter his office in agitation. 
He rose, bowed profoundly, and handed her a 
chair. 

His visitor hesitated a moment, and then 
said, 

‘There is a man now in prison charged with 
the murder of Edward Leicester—you know the 
case, perhaps—and I have called on’you to make 
it impossible for the prisoner to escape unless he 
is really innocent.” She emphasized these last 
words, uttering them slowly, and keeping her eye 





fixed on the advocate as she spoke. ‘‘ Remember, 
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unless he is réally innocent,” she repeated, ‘and 
that I am certain he is not! There is such a 
thing, I believe, as the friends of the victim, in 
instances like this, securing assistance, in the 
event of the commonwealth being lax ‘or indif- 
ferent?” ¢ 

‘“‘Oh!. yes, madam,” placidly said the lawyer. 
‘‘The thing is of common occurrence.” 

“Very well,” said Adeline, slowly, taking a 
note of large value from her silver-wrought porte- 
monnie.. ‘*I wish you to see the state-attorney, 
and assist him in this trial.” 

“You would retain me—I understand your 
wish,” said the lawyer, too polite to touch the 


nen aw 


note which she laid before him, yét unable to 
prevent a glance at its denomination; and bowing 
again profoundly, as his visitor rose to go, he 
continued, ‘the guilty man shall not escape, 
madam, as too many do.” 

He escorted her not only to the door, but even 
to the steps of her carriage, for, though a cele- 
brated advocate, he considered it an honor. to 
have. so beautiful. a woman, and one so high in 
society, for a client. 

And Adeline Leicester drove home with 4 
lighter heart, and feeling as if a great duty had 





been discharged. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY MARCELLA MELVILLE. 





I gree theé not, fair May, I cannot bring 
A garland of fresh flowers for thy brow, 
For hope’s bright blossoms all are withering, 
They have but little early fragrance now. 


Last year I met thee with a smile most bright, 
And heart most merry in thy gleeful train, 

That joyous heart, that happy spirit’s light 
Have passed away, they will not come again. 


For three sweet buds were nestled on my breast, 
A rare bouquet I never more may sée; 
Ah! my full heart was all too richly blest, 
They drooped and died—God gave—He took from 
me. 


One was a fair and gentle boy, whom oft 

I watched, with all a mother’s love and pride, 
With silken hair and eyes so dark and soft, 

He was too pure for earth, therefore he died. 


They laid my darling child, so cold and white, 
On his low bed, where he so oft had slept, 

And through that long, dark, lonely, silent night, 
A loving vigil by his side I kept. 


I thought my cup was full, e’en to the brim, 
Another drop would cause its overflow— 

I could not see the throngiung shadows dim, 
Which death was flinging round my threshold low. 


I had a merry, blithesome little girl, 
With bounding step, and voice of silvery tone, 
With bright cheeks kissed by many a wand’ring curl, 
And bright eyes gazing fondly in my own. 


How my lone heart doth miss her glad caress, 


How treasures up her grace and loveliness; 
Oh, God! that all things beautiful should die. 


Perchance she heard her brother ’mid the choir 
Of loving angels, with his harp new-given, 
She recognized the scarce-forgotten lyre, — 
And plumed her wings, instinctively, for Heaven. 


Then came the lost one of the fated three, 

With dimpled hands. and brow of purest snow— 
Pleading, in helplessness of infancy, 

That the “stern spoiler” would avert the blow. 


In vain, death saw in him too fair a flower 
To fade and wither, ’neath a chilling sky, 
He bore him, in his bosom, to a bower 
Where rare buds bloom, that never fade or die. 


When memory whispers of the joyful shout, 
And voices mingling in their childish glee— 
Of wild, rich laughter ringing gaily out 
The sweetest music in the world to me— 


When in full force upon this stricken heart 
Th’ unbroken silence weigheth wearily, 

When murmuring words, and tears, unbidden start, 
And life seems worthless, passing drearily— 


Then fall loved voices on my listening ear, 
As dying notes from the Aolian thrill, 
In tones so soft, so rich, so silvery clear, 
“Dear mother, weep not, we are with thee still— 


Weep not, thou’rt blind and canst not see the 
way, ‘ 
Yet to our sight no love tie hath been riven— 





Her twining arms, and sweet “mamma good-bye” — 


Three angels watch thee, fondly, day by day, 
Three angels wait to welcome thee in Heaven.” 
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MINNA CLAVERS. 


A SEQUEL TO THE 


WIFE’S REVENGE. 





BY ELLA 


RODMAN. 





‘a CHAPTER I. 

Tr was with wildly throbbing hearts that the 
two fair fugitives found themselves journeying 
from the city which had been productive of so 
much sorrow to beth. Minna thought not of 
the future; it was shrouded ina thick veil of 
mystery, which it seemed impossible to pene- 
trate; and casting aside all other considerations, 
she turned with a new, delightful feeling to the 
mother, whose image had so often mingled in her 
childish dreams. 

But Mrs. Clavers, even white she folded her 
daughter to her bosom, felt agitated with con- 
flicting thoughts. She had obtained her child, 
the thought of which often came encouragingly 
upon her when overwhelmed with doubts and 
difficulties—she had accomplished the revenge 
for which she steadfastly toiled—the proud man 
was: humbled—brought to her very feet, and his 
jewel wrested from him—and yet she pondered 
and hesitated. What course should she pursue? 
Sliould she seclude her daughter from all con- 
tamination with her own course of lifecarefully 
guard her from all association with the world, 
her world, and thus insensibly teach her to-look 
upen her mother with distrust—to draw a line 
between their respective pursuits, and have no 
sympathies, nothing in common? She could not 
do this; she could not bring her child from her 
early home—ocut off all former associations, with 
nothing ts supply the void thus created. And 
yet could she expose that daughter in all her 
purity and innocence to the contaminations of 
the play-house? Should she mark out for her 
her own course of life—doom her to become the 
slave of the public? How would that proud head 
bear to bow in humble acknowledgment to gall- 
ing patronage? How could she with her timid, 
retiring manners, gain sufficient courage to arrest 
the attention of an audience? And yet on the 
other hand as she gazed upon Minna’s lovely face, 
her kindling features, with their ever-varying 
expression, and observed the grace and elegance 
of every movement, an emotion of fond pride 
came over her, and she would picture her daugh- 
ter attracting the eyes and admiration of all— 
now wrought up to enthusiasm with the wildness 
of passion; and again subduing with the melan- 
choly of despair. In what had she suffered during 





her career? What had she lost in flying from the 
man she hated, and entering upon the brilliant 
course which she had made peculiarly her own? 
Was not her fame untarnished even in the eyes 
of the censorious world—was her name ever 
associated with those of her profession who were 
a disgrace alike to themselves and others? They 
had no relatives, no friends but those she had 
made—they had severed all ties save the one that 
bound them together, and what should they care 
for the opinion of others? The beautiful young 
actress might yet wear a coronet—such things 
had happened before—and they could then look 
down upon those who had hitherto despised them. 
Ah! Minna Clavers, beautiful and unsuspecting 
one! a tempest is gathering about you. 

Often in the still watches of the night when 
Minna. slept serenely, a mother’s form bent over 
her couch, and she would come to gaze upon her 
treasure and assure herself that it was safe. 
Warm kisses were pressed oh the unconscious 
brow, and often a tear-drop fell unheeded on the 
sleeping face. She could not come to a conclu+ 
sion; she would dwell almost bewildered upon the 
bright prospect, where stood Minna, the queen of 
light and beauty—but then as she gazed upon 
the sleeping figure of her child, who had left all 
for her, a remembrance of that autumn night at 
the theatre came across her mind, and she could 
almost hear the whisper, “‘ mother, is this heaven?” 

They arrived in London; and Minna who had 
often dwelt in fancy upon a voyage to the scene 
of all that was renowned in history or tradition— 
where riot, bloodshed, and pestilence have exer- 
cised their sway—where royal heads have bowed 
to the block, and noble hearts have suffered mar- 
trydom—whose very walls whisper tales of crime 
and mystery, and horror, now felt almost bewil- 
dered as she stepped, for the first time, upon a 
strange land and a strange scene. The home of 
the actress was in one of the most retired and 
aristocratic streets; and Minna experienced an 
undefinable sensation of gloom as she entered its 
quiet precincts and contrasted its appearance 
with the glare of the city she had left. The 
solemn-looking houses towered up before her in 
dark masses, and seemed frowning at her for the 
step she had taken—scarcely a ray of sunlight 
rested upon the gloomy stone—the atmosphere 
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was foggy, and the sky of a lead colored hue. 
No wonder that on that first night of her arrival 
she felt cut off from all; every face looked cold 
and unpromising, and throwing herself into her 
mother’s arms she wept bitterly. Mrs. Clavers, 
too, felt a strange chill on returning to the land 
of her adoption; but concealing her own feelings, 
she endeavored to soothe the agitated Minna. 
She took her around the spacious house, and 
opening one splendidly furnished room after an- 
other, succeeded in interesting her attention. At 
an early hour the two retired to regt;. they could 


not bear to be separated in that great, lonely» 


house, and mother and daughter shared the same 
couch. 

The door of the beautiful actress was, soon 
besieged with visitors and friends, who joyfully 
welcomed her back. The star had returned to 
its orbit, and people again crowded to hear, ad- 
mire,and wonder. To fuller audiences than ever 
were the scenes rehearsed which. never failed to 
win applause; and completely carried away by 
the glare and excitement, Mrs. Clavers lived but 
on the smiles of the public; praise, flattery, ad- 
miration had become necessary to her, and she 
drew long draughts of the exhilirating nectar. 
Minna, in the meantime, had been carefully 
secluded; few knew even of the daughier’s ex- 
istence, and still fewer had seen her; but those 
who had were loud in praises of her beauty, 
and strange reports circulated around until the 
actress’ house was enveloped in a cloud of mys- 
tery. 

The first effect of this new page in her life, and 
the excitement of being restored to a. long-lost 
mother had now almost worn away, and Minna 
began to see things with the reality of truth. 
She felt anxious about her mother, whose spirits 
were sometimes depressed almost to melancholy, 
and then, excited by the glitter of the evening, 
she beeame wild, brilliant, and reckless in her 
gaiety. Excitement was doing its work upon 
her; and Minna often beheld, with alarm, the 
languid pallor of her countenance at the break- 
fast-table, while her hand shook nervously as she 
lifted her cup, and searcely a mouthful of food 
passed her lips in the morning. She blushed 
deeply, when one evening while watching the 
progréss of her.mother’s toilet, she saw the color 
which had faded from her pale cheeks supplied 
by artificial means. Mrs. Clavers saw the blush 
which rose on her cheek, while the eyes drooped 
timidly beneath their long lashes; but the. prac- 
tice had now become so. habitual that she quite 
forgot her daughter’s presence. A feeling of 
degradation came over her, and she almost shrank 
from Minna’s glance; but, recovering herself 
quickly, she said, with a smile— 

‘‘ Deceit, Minna, is the world’s atmosphere; I 





ee 


could not appear before my admirers with these 
pale cheeks—instead of feeling grateful for this 
proof of my assiduous efforts to please them, they 
would transfer to some rival the praise which 
now Constitutes my daily food.” 

Minna made no reply, but watched her mother 
with a painful interest as she proceeded to attire 
herself in her dress for the evening. She ap- 
peared that night in the character of Medea, and 
the heavy velvet robe, the flashing jewels, and 
radiant appearance, struck the daughter with a 
feeling of sadness, as she mentally contrasted 
them with the morning’s habiliments. Mrs. 
Clavers took-Minna to the theatre with her, and 
left her in the drawing-room, The young girl 
experienced a sense of humiliation as she beheld 
her mother tricked out in the robes of the tragedy 
queen, and following the beck of others. Even, 
the thunders of applause that shook the very 
house, grated painfully on her ear; and covering 
her burning face with her hands she wept silently, 
No one heeded her, and she had forgotten. time 
and place; but suddenly a footstep sounded near, 
and her. mother stood before her, 

‘¢ What, tears, Minna!” exclaimed Mrs. Clavers, 
“what is the: meaning of this? Has any one 
offended you, child?” 

She looked up, and her eyes were almost daz- 
zled by the brilliant figure before her. The.face 
was triumphantly beautiful; the applause which 
resounded on all sides had lighted up her eyes 
with a radiant glow—excitement had tinged her 
cheeks and lips. with a deeper hue—and. the 
splendid robes and triumphant air invested the 
whole figure with a regal power. But although 
splendid, it was a painful sight for the daughter; 
and, falling at her feet, she exclaimed: 

‘‘Mother! dear, dear mother! Do lay aside 
these. hateful robes, and. be yourself again—I 
hardly know you thus! Give up this horrid life, 
which is killing you by degrees, and let us seek 
some retirement—anywhere from this hateful 
glare and bustle!” 

A sudden pallor overspread the countenance 
of the successful actress at her daughter’s pas- 
sionate entreaty; but turning from those pleading 
eyes, she murmured: ‘I could not give up this 
exciting life, and live in retirement—do not ask 
me, Minna. Besides,” she added, in a low voice, 
‘‘what would support me without it?” 

“‘Do not speak of that, dear mother,” said the 
daughter, sadly, “‘I would do anything—every 
thing! I will work—go out by the day even, and 
you shall stay at home and be waited upon.” 

‘¢These hands, Minna, do not look much like 
work,” replied her mother, as she took one of the 
soft palms.in hers. . ‘And you little know, poor 
child! of what you speak. To those brought up 
in luxury poverty appears as a sort of romance, 
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if.to be’ endured for those they love, but-how 
different this is from the reality! No,no, Minna 
—I have seen more of the world than you have,, 
and poverty appears to me with a sufficiently 
ferocious aspect. Come; child, the carriage waits; 
go-te sleep, and forget all this. romantic non- 
sense.” F y 

' Mrs. Clavers. was in-one of her bright, spark- 
ling moods that night, and stepped gaily into the 
carriage; but-Minna followed with a heavy heart, 
unable to suppress a sigh as she thought of the 
future. Happy are those who do not see behind 
the scenes! "§ 





CHAPTER II. ‘ 

Tue winter had passed lingeringly away, and 
sweet spring hovered about the dim old city. To 
the petted heiress, who had just entered upon a } 
round.of gaiety before leaving home, it had been } 
# season of uneventful seclusion. She read in 
the papers accounts of balls, routs and parties; 
but the gloomy streets resounded not.with the 
voices: of their merriment—the thick walls gave} 
back no echo of music’s strains—all seemed 
shrouded in mist and silence. The carriage of 
the actress was sometimes seen in Hyde Park, 
and:then noble heads were bowed in salutation, 
and lofty plumes waved condescendingly, but 
they were not for her—not a face or feature 
awakened memories of the past or loved asso- 
ciations—and Minna leaned sadly back in her 
silent corner, unknown, unnoticed, uncared-for. 
She saw the turf green in the porch, the light, 
gossamer foliage drooping in sprays from the 
waked-up trees, heard the carolling of birds from 
their gilded prison-houses, and knew that it was 
spring; but a cloud. hung ever over the gloomy 
city—a cloud rested heavily on her heart. She 
turned from the blank around her, and sought 
refuge in books. The library was well-stocked 
with plays, romances, and the works of the quaint 
old English writers; but of books the good had 
ceased to interest, the instructive to please—and 
day after day sat Minna Clavers absorbed in the 
pages of fiction, roaming at large in an ideal 
world of her own. 

One bright morning Mrs. Clavers stood by the 
open sash, while the sweet breath of spring fan- 
ned her pallid cheek, and played with the rich 
masses of dark hair that were straying from 
beneath her cap. She was thinking how very 
beautiful is earth; but sometimes when the sun- 
shine rests brightly on all around, and sweet 
sounds and bright. faces are heralding in the 
season of joy and gladness, visions of a dark, 
narrow resting-place will rise up and fill the soul 
with sadness, for it is hardest to die when all 
looks beautiful around—when every feeling clings ; 
still more fondly to earth. As if in accordance { 





with her thoughts a sweet strain rose tremblingly 
upon the gir—a low yoice-of thrilling softness 
chaunted the ‘‘Lament of the Irish Emigrant.” 
Oh, there is nothing like a sweet.voice! It wraps 
the very soul in a state of bewildering pleasure— 
it softens the harsh, and melts the gentle heart. 
Tears, real. tears dimmed the eyes of the actress, 
memory carried her back to the days of child- 
hood and innocence—days when she would have 
indignantly spurned the idea of becoming what 
she was. Often had she warbled that very song 
for her kind, loving father; could the shade of 
Justus Clark now behold his daughter what would 
be his-feelings? Or at evening could he recog- 
nize in the tricked-up actress, whose province it 
was to deceive, the little, innocent Minna—the 
light and sunshine of his home? Blessed are the 
dead who sleep and have no knowledge of. what 
passes. around them!—they rest in blissful un- 
consciousness. , 

Mrs. Clavers stood listening to the strain which 
the birds seemed to take up and echo, and then 
another melancholy lay, and yet another rose 
upon-her ear, The songs were all sad—not one. 
merry note broke the sorrowful harmony; and 
soon the slight figure of Minna passed beneath 
the window. As the bright sunshine rested on 
those flowing tresses, and lit up the youthful 
face into a glow of dazzling beauty, while the 
sweet notes still rose and fell upon the air, a 
new thought came into the mind of the actress; 
and she stood and pondered while watching the 
retreating figure. 

“Minna,” said her mother, that evening, before 
dressing for the theatre, ‘do you sing? _ I have 
heard no music, except paid music, for a long 
time.” 

‘Yes,’ replied the daughter, ‘‘I sang when at 
home for my——’ father, she would have said, 
but recollecting herself, she left the sentence un- 
finished, and burying her head in her mother’s 
lap sobbed convulsively. 

‘She wants excitement,” thought Mrs. Clavers, 
‘to make her forget this haunting past, and she 
must have it. But will you not sing for me, 
Minna?” continued her mother, ‘‘I love to hear 
low music at twilight—so dry these tears, child, 
and sing to me some sweet, wild strain.” 

Minna smiled sadly, and with a steady effort 
succeeded in banishing all traces of sorrow. But 
old remembrances almost overspread her as she 
proceeded, and: the suppressed emotion. lent.a 
tremulous sweetness to her tones that rendered 
them still more thrilling. The actress became 
lost in a pleasant dream. It seemed.as though 
she had roamed to some wildly beautiful. spot, 
and seated in a sunny glade. by some rushing 
waterfall, a spirit-bird whispering sweet songs 
in her ear, and lulled her to sleep with snatches 
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of wild and beautifal melody. The twilight deép- 
ened around, and still Mrs. Clavers sat wrapt, 
fascinated by her daughter’s wondrous powers. 
Minna’s voice had been the pride’of the school, 
and @ source of never-ending pleasure to her 
father, who almost lost his spirit of calculation 
while under the influence of those thrilling tones. 
It was indeed marvelous in its sweetness and 
compass; it was one of those voices that entrance 
the hearer? at once, and make him fear lest it 
should cease. ; 

After ‘Auld Robin Gray,” “The Old Arm- 
Chair,” and “Highland Mary,” the mind turns 
to earth and common-place almost with disgust; 
and Mrs. Clavers sighed deeply as she laid out 
the evening’s habiliments, while the bright glare 
of candles put to flight the soft, subdued tints of 
twilight. 

‘But, Minna,” said she, ‘‘what a very melan- 
choly taste you display, child. Have you noth- 
ing brighter, more lively to entertain me with? 
These sentimental, pining words have almost 
given me the horrors. Come,” continued her 
mother, as she glanced at the French clock on 
the mantel-piece, “I have still half an hour to 
waste in listening to sweet sounds, before I am 
doomed to hear the scraping of the orchestra, so 
take your seat at the piano, child, and let us 
hear what you can produee.” 

Minna did as she was direeted, and at first her 
hands glided listlessly over the keys; but the 
familiar sounds soon roused her from her apathy, 
and the bright flush came into her cheek, and 
the sparkle to her eye as of old. Her whole 
soul was in the performance, and Mrs. Clavers 
listened in perfect astonishment. She had heard 
the instrument touched before by those who were 
considered masters of the art, but never with the 
skill and execution displayed by this young girl. 

‘¢Minna,” exclaimed her mother, in enthu- 
siasm, ‘‘you are a prodigy! a fortune! Display 
these talents to the public—do not suffer them 
to lie unnoticed and unknown, and the fame of 
the youthful cantatrice will spread itself over 
Europe. Think of the prospect that awaits you!” 

Minna turned very pale, and leaned heavily 
against the instrument. She had not been pre- 
pared for this new trial—she had not ‘even 
dreamed of such a possibility, and now it had 
come suddenly upon her. Her eyes were fixed 
upon her mother with a-pleading, half-reproach- 
ful gaze, and Mrs. Clavers well understood their 
mute language. She sighed as she proceeded 
to dress herself, and this sound of quiet grief 
almost made Minna waver. She glanced at her 
mother, and asked herself what right had she to 
refuse to exercise her talents when that mother 
toiled night after night uncomplainingly? But 
then the stage rose up before her, surrounded by 





a horrid sea of faces; she fancied herself failing, 
hissed at, insulted; and almost in turn she. ex. 
claimed: ‘ 

“Oh, mother! do not ask me that! anything 
but that! . I should only disgrace you.” 

«I donot fear that, Minna,” replied her mother, 
with a smile, ‘‘that threat has not the least terror: 
for me. But make yourself, easy, dear child,” 
she added, in a tone of tenderness that went to’ 
Minna’s heart, “you shall do nothing against 
your own will and choice. I did not dwell fop 
years upon the thought of having-my child with 
me, to make her life wretchéd to her.” : ° 

The carriage was at the door; the noise of 
wheels died away in the distance, and Minna sat 
bending over the music. It all looked hateful to 
her, the notes seemedstaring at her forebodingly, 
the piano assumed a threatening appearance, and 
she almost regretted that she had ever learned: 
to distinguish one tune from ‘another. But then, 
the tone of her mother’s gentle, “bless you, 
Minna!” came over her almost reproachfally; 
she thought of that mother’s fading appearance, 
and a hollow cough which had now and then 
fallen upon her ear sounded like @ knell. What 
if the fate of the desolate should be hers? .A 
stranger in a strange land, what would become 
of her? best 

Mrs. Clavers beheld her laurels fading. A 
rival had divided the honors with her; and who, 
in addition to talent, possessed the charm of 
freshness and novelty. Hers was a totally dif- 
ferent style, and the public seemed almost to 
forget their old favorite in their homage to the 
new. It was hard to take from her the very 
breath of life, for so had admiration now -be+ 
come, and she felt it most acutely. She kept her 
troubles to her own bosom, but Minna saw that 
something weighed heavily upon her mother’s 
spirits, and the petted child of wealth and luxury 
now passed many sleepless nights. 

Mrs. ——, the actress, who had been the early 
friend of Mrs. Clavers, and the companion of her 
flight, now returned from a long and successful 
professional tour; and came one evening, soon 
after her arrival, to the house of Mrs. Clavers. 
Minna was seldom visible to her mother’s visitors, 
and now remained in her own apartment; while 
the two sat talking over old times and present 
prospects. Mrs. —— seemed nearer.to her than 
any one else she knew, and to her Mrs. Clavers 
freely unburdened her mind. 

“This acting is wearing, toilsome, ungrateful 
business,” she sighed. ‘Little do those who are 
so fickle in their applause deem of the aching 
hearts, the midnight hours, and the harrowing 
cares of those whe win it! And then after years 
of toil and trouble, to behold the admiration 
which becomes necessary, as it were, to one’s 
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eery existence, bestowed on another! Oh, I know 
got what to do! Sometimes it seems to me as 
though I should almost lose my reason.” 
\Donot speak so,” said her companion, kindly, 
“for losing your reason, chere.amie, would be a 
great injury to yourself, and of no sort of benefit 
tovany one—the hest course to pursue would be 
to bring forward something new in opposition 
4o the:attractions of this rival.. The life of an 
actress is, as you say, @ toiling one; it is not 
etfficient that she has acquired a high reputa- 
tion in any particular branch—she must be con- 
tinually on the strain to take advantage of every 
‘change of opinion, and put down all competition.” 

“‘Alas!”? murmured Mrs. Clavers, ‘#1 have 
nothing new to offer. I have tried my utmost, 
and now feel almost discouraged.” 

Where is your daughter?” asked the actress, 
«did you not bring her with you? If beautiful 
and talented,” she continued, ‘‘why not intro- 
duce her to the public, and teach her to supply 
your place? A new face and a young one would 
be a feather in your cap. Miss —— would then 
‘be obliged. to leok to her own laurels, instead of 
webbing you of yours.” 

Mrs. Clavers now spoke of Minna without re- 
serve. She told the actress of her marvelous 
beauty, her wondrous powers, and her horror 
and repugnance toward the course of life pro- 
posed to her. Mrs. ——'‘could not understand 
these scruples, she could not imagine that a 
young, obscure girl, with every advantage for 
the stage, instead of courting notoriety and fame, 
should actually refuse it! It was a mystery—a 
‘wonder; and as much out of curiosity to behold 
such a person as to ‘hear her vocal powers, she 
asked Mrs. Clavers to bring her down. 

Poor Minna! she almost felt * though her 
fate were sealed, when her mother entered her 
apartment and delivered the request; but in 
submissive obedience she proceeded to thedraw- 
ing-room. Mrs. —— was charmed, enraptured, 
astonished; every style was executed with truth 
and simplicity, and yet with a beauty of expres- 
sion seldom equalled. They sat there till a late 
hour listening to the bird-like strains; and on 
‘parting for the night, the great actress observed 
in an expressive whisper to the anxious mother: 

“Bring her out, and your fortune is made!” 

That whisper sealed the doom of Minna Cla- 
vers. 





CHAPTER III. 

Tue two were alone in Mrs. Clavers’ dressing- 
room. The mother sat absorbed in a silentrevery 
with her eyes fixed sadly upon her daughter, 
while Minna remained pale and silent. Each 
wished to break the silence, and yet each lacked 
courage to make the attempt. 





Mrs. Clavers felt.at length that she must speak; 
and in a voice of touching melancholy she said: 
“Do you know, Minna, that for sometime past I 
have been troubled by the thought, that were 
I to be taken from you, you would be thrown 
helpless upon the world? Upon. the world of 
strangere, Minna, and that is a hard and an un- 
pitying one. An angry father would not receive 
you: cold faces would greet you on every side, 
and I blame myself for taking you from your 
luxurious home. It was wicked—it was selfish 
in me. But do not turn so pale, Minna—I did 
not speak of leaving you yet—it may be many, 
many years—lI only spoke of what might happen.” 
, The full lip quivered,.a paroxysm of agony 
contracted the fair young face, and Minna wept 
in loud and uncontrollable grief. 

Mrs. Clavers was almost frightened at the 
depth of the feelings she had awakened; and 
tried unsuccessfully to soothe the agitated girl. 

“Minna,” said her mother, at length, ‘‘these 
fine, sensitive feelings which the least inadver- 
tent jar disturbs, will, if not restrained, cause 
you many moments of suffering, my poor child. 
They will find no echo in another’s heart—the 
world cannot understand them, it will trample 
on and wound them, as rough footsteps crush 
the timid flowers—they prevent enjoyment of 
the present and heap up misery for the future. 
Whatever you do, do not give way to them—you 
had better be a block, a stone, than a person of 
sensitive feelings. They are brought more into 
play by solitude and.an inexperience of the 
world; a life of é¢xcitement is better for you in 
every way, Minna.” 

Poor Minna! she had become trembling and 
nervous; a period of constant anxiety and trou- 
ble had weakened her spirits and energy; and 
throwing herself at her mother’s feet, she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘do with me as you please!” 

«My own one!”. murmured Mrs. Clavers, with 
a burst of feeling, ‘‘my bright and beauteous 
one! .The neglect shown to the mother will now 
be amply repaid by the admiration bestowed on 
her child.” : 

Yes, it was summer. - The foliage on the trees 
had deepened and thickened—the turf was of a 
darker hue—and the creeping ivy at the back of 
the house almost concealed the dark-hued stone. 
There was music too in the lonely house; notes, 
now high and playful, now low and sad, melted 
upon the air, and filled the atmosphere around 
with an incense of melody; and a fair young 
figure flitted to and fro, and gleamed in its white 
dress amid rolls of music and heavy instruments. 
It was Minna, but the face was pale, and the soft 
braids of hair assumed a darker hue from con- 
trast with the marble brow. But. she toiled on 
and uttered no word of complaint; she passively 
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wert throagh heavy lessons from dul! professors, 
obeyed the orders of those who came to weigh 
her talent in the balance with gold, and-enduréd 
their comments with statue-like apathy. | She 
trembled though as she looked forward; her 
mother’s spirit had become fairly radiant with 
excitement—she listened to these beautiful tones, 
heard the approval, the admiration of cities, and 
grew almost dizzy with anticipation of the fame 
and glory that spread away in the distance. 

But Minna had many misgivings; the evening 
that approached with rapid strides was to her a 
fearful ordeal; she feared that her mother had 
overrated her powers—she feared failure, dis- 
grace, and trembled to think of its effect upon 
her who seemed to regard it as the gate through 
which they would pass into a new and beautiful 
existence. And she leaned her head on the 
slight hands and thought until her reason was 
almost béwildered; she could scarcely realize it 
that she, Minna Clavers, the heiress, should in 
one short period be torn from a home where 
all “had ‘been her slaves, to become the slave of 
others. It must be a dream—a wild delusion 


‘of the senses; but as she glanced tremblingly 


around, the rolls of music and all the hateful et 
ceteras of her profession mournfully assured her 
that it was indeed reality. 

The evening came at last; and the youthful 
cantatrice was almost wild with fear and excite- 
ment. Mrs. Clavers could hardly contain her- 
self; her brilliant anticipations were now about 
to be realized, and she hovered about from one 
thing to another in a tumult of delightful con- 
fusion. Mrs. ——, the actress, had come to 
encourage the young debutante for her first ap- 
pearance—lights blazed in every apartment— 
servants were hurrying to and fro—and all was 
bustlé and confusion: A new opera had been 
written for the night; managers doubted not the 
efféct of the youthful songstress—the beautiful 
daughter of the equally beautiful ‘‘ Mrs. Walton” 
—and Minna, at the commencement of the piece, 
was to make her appearance in the character of 
an ocean nymph, emerging from a large cave, 
and astonish the audience with a burst of melody. 
Excitement was at its height; flattering rumors 
of the young cantatrice had floated about, and a 
brilliant crowd impatiently awaited the moment 
of her debut. 

Minna stood tremblingly before the mirror 
arrayed in the airy habiliments of her character; 
clouds of white, of the most fairy texture, floated 
about her graceful figure, and she reminded the 
gazer of some faint star, or a sweet glimpse of 
moonlight. But the youthful heart was throb- 
bing wildly; all looked dark before her, and it 
seemed impossible to endure the stares and com- 
ments of a whole assembly. 





“‘Now, Minna,” whispered her mother; ag she 
kissed the pale cheek, “let us again acuriip 
opening song before you go.” 

A burst of melody filled the room;' the testes 
seemed ‘even sweeter, more thrilling than they 
had been before; ‘arid the actress glanced at the 
proud mother with a look that spoke volumes, 
The arrangements were all completed, the hour 
had come, and Mrs. Clavers stepped into the car- 
riage, the happiest of human beings. : 

The house was completely filled; every corner 
seemed taken up, and people spoke of nothing 
thought of nothing but the young debutante, 
She was represented: as more beautiful than the 
evening star, with the voice of a Siren, and the 
face of an angel; and hundreds of eyes were 
fixed on the provoking curtain that concealed all 
from their sight. What a brilliqnt assemblage 
it was! Plumes waved, and jewels flashed, and 

beautiful faces gleamed out from the crowd in 
restless impatience. 

The curtain was drawn up; an ocean scene 
appeared in sight, and from the cave emerged 
the heroine of the night. A slight, girlish form 
that seemed almost lost amid the space—a face 
of dazzling loveliness—and a pair of dark, bril- 
liant eyes, that now wore the expression of ‘the 
startled fawn, gleamed upon the audience. Never 
had so lovely a cantatrice appeared upon the 
stage; never had beauty of so high an order 
gleamed out from the habiliments of the actress; 
and Minna was-almost deafened by the applause 
that greeted her appearance. It would slacken 
for-a moment and then be resumed with increased 
force; peal after peal reverberated through the 
house—jeweled hands flung bouquets upon the 
stage—and even the cane of royalty mingled in 
the noise. They seemed to forget that they had 
come to hear—a sight of. the songstress roused 
the wildest bursts of enthusiasm. Mrs. Clavers 
remained behind the scenes, and the sweetest 
music never fell half so melodiously upon her 
ears as all this din and racket. 

At length it died away for the songstress to 
commenée, but Minna moved not—uttered nota 
note. The orchestra repeated the part, but still 
she remained silent. The audience, pitying her 
youth and confusion, encouraged her with an- 
other round of applause; a low voice whispered: 
‘¢ Minna!” and roused by the sound, she opened 
her rigid lips, and endeavored to proceed with 
her part. But no sound came forth; she tried 
again, and the dreadful truth fell darkly upon 
her—she had lost her voice! One wild, despairing 
look to the audience—a scarcely-breathed mur- 
mur of ‘‘mother!” and the young debutante sunk 
back in the arms of the manager. A wild shriek 
rose upon the air, but it came not from Minna— 
she had lost all knowledge of the present in 
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blissful ‘unconsciousness.. The audience were 
disappointed, but pity predominated over anger 
“zthe rumor soon reached them that terror had 
destroyed the voice that was to have fascinated 
them as with a spell, and they returned home— 
still haunted with the remembrance of that beau- 





CHAPTER IV. 

How many, many different scenes are crowded 
together within the precincts of a large city. 
Suffering makes us selfish, and those who have 
poheld the stars of their hope descend below the 
horizon, do not consider that the sun sets as 
darkly upon them—that the shadows and the 
eoud rest upon other hearts. There is a small 
room, an artist’s studio in an unfrequented part 
‘of the city where we will now alight, and read 
the dark pages in the history of him who sits 
absorbed in tracing the tints. upon his canvass. 

Walter Lynde had been from childhood the 
sport of fortune.. Winds that brought joy and 
gladness to others scattered aside his slightly- 
built, castles—hope rose upon him in tints of 
gold and crimson, and faded amid the thunders 
and tempest—loving faces passed away from 
earth, and long-tried friends grew cold. He was 
athild of genius, rocked in the cradle of poverty, 
and fanned by the breath of misfortune. Some- 
times the clouds cleared up from his sky, and 
displayed the gold and azure beneath—but this 
soon faded into greater darkness than before. 
He had been a lonely wanderer without father 
or mother, gister or brother upon the face of the 
earth; dragging out a weary existence amid the 
unvarying routine of a country school, where he 
was half teacher and half scholar, until at length 
an unknown uncle came from the East Indies; a 
mother’s brother supposed long since to be dead, 
but now in possession of an inexhaustible fortune 
homesick, eccentric, and high-tempered. He 
found out his sister’s child—took him from his 
drudging employment—and introduced him to 
the luxuries and elegancies of life. These were 
halcyon days for Walter; he was no longer an 
outcast in the world—he had found some one 
who loved him, and devotedly did he love his 
uncle in return. He loved him, not for his 
wealth—he never even thought of that—but for 
his kindness, his indulgence, and consideration 
for the lonely orphan. He appeared to him in 
the light of a good and powerful spirit, who had 
changed his gloomy life to a sphere of existence, 
beautiful as it was unexpected. His refined 
tastes were now cultivated—his talents brought 
to light—and his wishes indulged. 

He was sculptor, painter, and poet. Often at 
his, dingy desk in the lonely school-room, after 
his troublesome charges had retired, did he sit 





for hours. and while away his carés by writing 
verses which breathed of genius and poetry, with 
nothing to rouse inspiration save the bare rafters 
overhead, and the rough desks and benches that 
surrounded him; but now a softly carpeted room, 
where the light came mellowed and subdued, 
luxurious chairs and couches, and a complete 
writing-table of beautiful workmanship, mate- 
rially assisted his flights of genius. His uncle, 
to be sure, was not very deeply imbued with the 


' spirit of poetry, and was apt to be rather dull 
in comprehending the sentiments thus breathed 


forth in verse; but if not intellectual, he was 
kind, and ¢‘as long as it amuses the boy,” thought 
he, “‘why let him scribble on.” It was. during 
this period that Walter began to appreciate the 
works of Canova, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and 
the hosts of sculptors and painters who have 
given immortality to former ages; his uncle could 
scarcely distinguish one piece of art from another, 
but he had come home determined to spend his 
money like a prince, and the first step toward 
this was to procure a handsome house and fill it 
with fine furniture, statuary, and paintings. 

In this congenial atmosphere the germ was de- 
veloped; and Walter came forth a regular genius. 
All he said, did, or wrote was very much admired; 
he had as yet requested nothing else for his 
efforts, and-people were not disposed to refuse 
praise to the heir of the wealthy East Indian. 
He was feted, courted, and caressed; his days 
glided on in beautiful harmony, every one seemed 
kind and affectionate, and he began to be ashamed 
for having abused the world even to himself. 

_ But his tide of prosperity was not of long con- 
tinuance. A few thoughtless words, incautiously 
dropped in a moment of excitement, were re- 
peated, with various additions, to his uncle by 
some kindly disposed friend, and so twisted and 
distorted as to present a very different meaning 
from their original one; a coldness ensued, of 
which Walter tried in vain to discover the cause, 
and then his uncle began to assume toward him a 
petty tyranny, a contemptuous sort of patronage 
which galled his proud mind and sensitive feel- 
ings. As long as favors were bestowed from 
affection, he felt no scruple in receiving them; 
but when he was made to feel his dependance 
his spirit revolted at the idea. Several hints 
and angry speeches at length opened his eyes to 
the fact that his uncle suspected him of looking 
forward with pleasure to the time when he should 
enjoy unrestrainedly the whole of his hard-earned 
wealth. The indignant hue crimsoned his very 
brow as this mortifying idea for the first time 
rushed upon him, and he immediately sought 
an explanation with his uncle; but the old man 
had been influenced by false friends and ‘ad- 
visers, and regarded his nephew’s frankness 
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upon the subject as another proof of his worth- 
lessness. 

The fatal words he could:not deny; a high 
spirit on one side, and a hasty temper on the 
other, are not the best requisites for healing a 
diffculty—and the uncle and nephew parted. 
Poor Walter! he had imbibed a taste for luxury 
and expense, and now found himself again thrown 
upon the world, with his condition even worse 
than it was before. Then he had known only 
hardships—now he had experienced a different 
life,'a brighter side of the picture. He went, 
however, with confidence in himself; he felt 
deeply grateful for his uncle’s, kindness, but all 
explanations that he could now offer would be 
accredited to mercenary influences—he resolved, 
therefore, to toil quietly on until he had reached 
the bright eminence of wealth and fame which 
his summer friends had always held up as the 
reward easily attainable to talents such as his, 
and then go to his uncle and be forgiven. He 
could not refuse him then—he could not then 
suspect him of interested motives—and this pros- 
pect it was which inspired him with energy in 
his new misfortune. 

But he, like many others, soon found that 
talents which had been admired in a gold set- 
ting, lost half their lustre when taken from the 
frame. Friends in prosperity proved strangers 
in adversity; he, who had hitherto been besieged 
with visitors and invitations, now found himself 
with scarcely an acquaintance in the world. He 
had written a book of poems, but although pub- 
lishérs admired them, they were afraid, they said, 
to risk their production; he had spent hours of 
midnight toil and daily labor over a picture which 
was sent to the exhibition; but it did not gain 
the prize—it did not even attract attention. It 
was really a production of talent, but it had come 
unrecommended—he had no influential friend to 
open the eyes of the managers to its beauties; so 
it was placed in a bad light, and pronounced a 
failure. He produced two or three pieces of 
statuary which were really fine compositions; but 
those who came to look at them saw so many 
alterations and improvements to be made that in 
seeking to please one he would spoil them for 
another. From time to time he received sums of 
money, which were enclosed in a blank envelope 
without word or signature; but he well knew the 
source from whence they came, and appreciated 
his uncle’s thoughtfulness—for had it not been 
for these remittances, he would indeed have found 
himself in a destitute condition. 

But what is it that he is just now so enthu- 
siastically absorbed in? His fine, expressive face 
bespoke an intensity of purpose, a concentration 
of ideas upon the subject in question that shows 
it to be a very interesting one; and soon a distinct 





set of features appears upon the canvass. 
look familiar—it is the face of Minna Clayers! 
But what is she doing here in the artist’s studio? 
Listen, and you shall hear. . : 
Reports of the beautiful cantatrice had pene. 
trated even to his retired dwelling; the love of 
music was an inborn propensity of his nature, 
and resolving for one evening, at least, to break 
through his clouds, and seek enjoyment in re- 


creation, he proceeded to the opera. He might: 


better have staid away, for this only. added gn- 
other to his catalogue of trouble. The visionjof 
the youthful songstress enchanted him; he too 
waited with impatience to hear the first notes 
from a mouth of such perfect beauty, and beheld 
with disappointment and horror her sudden ill- 
ness and abrupt retreat. His soul was filled with 
a vision of beauty; he returned home, but. the 
lovely form of Minna floated even in his sleep; 
it was impossible to apply himself to his usual 
studies, and at length he sat down and gave way 
to his inspiration. As he proceeded smiles played 
around his mouth, and he became absorbed in 
drinkirg in the vision of beauty that, beamed 
before him. The same look, the same expres- 
sion; and day after day he worked on. He had 
traced out the abode of the actress, and now ani 
then obtained glimpses of a sweet face im. the 
garden or at the window, which materially inter- 
fered with. his studies. 

He had worked at his portrait now for some 
time, and it was almost finished. ‘ He had not 
asked himself what he meant to do with it, or 
whether it were not madness in him to spend time 
and thought upon a face which never could be to 
him other than a creation of the pencil. . He was 
an enthusiast—a dreamer;-and wrapped up in 
the delightful present, troubled himself not with 
the future. 

- He sat one morning, with his brush and eased 
lying by his side, absorbed in contemplation. His 
eyes were intently fixed upon the dark orbs that 
beamed upon him from the eanvass, and fasci- 
nated his very soul with a strange power; and 
he sat silent and meditative—lost to all outer 
things. He did not see the door of his studio 
open—he did not hear a footstep close beside 
him—and the intruder too remained and gazed; 
but on his entrance a hasty start, a rapid scan- 
ning of the portrait and the painter, and a soft- 
ened look which gradually stole over his features 
betrayed his emotion. 

He advanced still closer to obtain a full view of 
the face, and Walter saw with surprise that a dark 
shadow intervened between him and the object of 
his contemplation. He looked up in some anger 
at the intrusion, and his eyes rested upon a face 
in whose deep lines he could still trace a resem- 
blance to the softened features upon the canvass. 
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ot was»Duncan Clavers ! 

‘Walter remained for some moments almost be- 
wildered, scarcely knowing whether this was a 
delusion of the senses:or reality. He had heard 
nosound, no footsteps, seen nothing until the 
figure stood before him, and the whole oceurrence 

to -him ina strange and mysterious 
light. He-did not epeak; he hesitated to ques- 
tion his strange visitor, but remained silent, with 
hisseyes fixed upon his face, employed in tracing 
therstrange resemblance which grew stronger 
every moment.. The face before him was not a 
pleasant one; there was something repulsive in 
its expression, even though softened almost to 
tears; and he sat waiting in some awe for the 
stranger to announce the purport of his visit. 

Duncan Clavers had almost forgotten the young 
painter, and his own strangé intrusion, in his sur- 
prise on perceiving the featuresof Minna reflected 
before him; but at length he turned abruptly to 
Walter, and said, «‘young man, I must are this 
picture.” 

Walter, rather disconcerted - by this curious 
mode. of ‘address, was yet provoked at the cool 
impudence of his visitor, and resolved not to part 
with the cherished portrait, he replied quietly, 
“it is not for sale.” 

The piercing eyes were turned upon him with 
a’threatening’ glance, and Duncan Clavers asked 
peremptorily, ‘‘ how came this picture here? Tell 
me where she is!” ‘ 

“T have not yet recognized your title to ques- 
tion me thus,” replied Walter, with dignity, “and 
Ido not choose to make this lady a subject for 
comment with every one. Tell me first who you 
are; and what’ right you have'to ask these ques- 
tions ?”” 

“T am her father,” was the'reply, in so sad a 
tone that it quite touched Walter’s heart. 

“ Her father!” What could be the meaning of 
this mystery? Would the chapters of wonders 
never cease. He had heard reports of the beau- 
tiful.actress, Mrs. Walton, had often attended the 
theatre with his uncle to witness her representa- 
tions, but no one had spoken of a husband—she 
was always represented as a widow; and indeed 
fashionable circles had often commented upon 
unexceptionable offers of marriage she had re- 
ceived, but mysteriously declined. The whole 
affair was incomprehensible. But he did not 
question his visitor, or doubt his assertion—the 
resemblance between the beautiful portrait and 
his harsh face was a convincing proof of that; 
and in explaining to him how the portrait came 
into his studio, he gave the whole history of that 
eventful evening. 

The proud features of Duncan Clavers con- 
tracted as with a spasm on ‘hearing of his daugh- 
ter’s public display.and defeat; and, unable to 
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suppress the signs of the emotion that convulsed 
him, he coveted his face with his hands and re- 
mained silent. Walter pitied hiv‘agitation, and 
yet ‘endéavoring not to notice it, he employed 
himself in’ arranging his implements. 

But his visitor at length recovered his 8élf- 
possession, and in a subdued tone he said, “you 
must pardon my unwarranted intrusion and ab- 
rupt questions, which at some other time I will 
endeavor to explain, but tell me now where they 
are? I must see her!” 

Walter placed aside the portrait, and leading 
his visitor from the studio, the two proceeded 
together toward the abode of. the actress. AT! 
looked hushed, gloomy and lifeless; scarcely a 
sound was to be heard in the gloomy street, no 
form flitted to and fro within, and impressed with 
the gloomy stillness, Duncan Clavers remained 
for some moments in the spot where Walter had 
left him. 

Duncan Clavers had staid on in his desolate 
home with feelings of anger cahkering ‘about his 
heart, as he brooded over the wrongs which had 
made his house desolate. The varied phantoms 
of the past came rising up before him, even in 
his dreams; and he would see the fair, sweet face 
of Minna Clarke as she ‘first beamed upon him 
in her youthful beauty—and then it changed to 
the face of his daughter—his Minna, who looked 
lovingly upon him as of old—and he would 
stretch out his arms to embrace the figure, but 
then it faded away—and he would awake to find 
that he had grasped a shadow. 

Dark visioris came over him in his hours of 
‘solitude; and he thought of the bullet and the 
poisoned bowl. Life became a burden; and ‘yet 
he shrank from the grave of the suicide. Even 
in his desolation and despair the regard for ap- 
pearances exercised full sway; he could not bear 
to'sink in the estimation of the world—to tarnish 
the name which had ever been associated with 
ideas of honor and justice. The thought of Minna 
still haunted him; he tried 'to shake it off and 
feel indignant at her desertion; but he did not 
till now know the depths of his affection for her 
—even he himself was surprised at its intensity. 
He could not live without seeing her; her mother 
might die and leave her destitute—and although 
he tried to satisfy himself that she deserved it, 
the idea of his tenderly-nurtured child contending 
with poverty and want—left alone in the world of 
strangers, put his philosophy to flight. Perhaps 
too some feeling of remorse toward the fugitive 
wife may have softened his heart. 

The newspapers told him of the destination of 
Mrs. Walton, the actress, arid swallowing down 
pride, anger, and revenge in one tremendous 
effort, he arranged his affairs and took passage 
for England. He too was a stranger there; with 
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no, society except that of his commercial.cor- 
respondents, he ocoupied, himself ,with, rambles 
about, the great. city in hopes of diacovering his 
daughter, Chance had led him into the studio 
of the artist, and his emotions on, perceiving the 
poxtrait of Minna were almost, overpowering. 
There was, a,new struggle between pride and 
affection on hearing of his daughter’s public ex- 
posure—but the good spirit at length triumphed ; 
and he found himself standing before the very 
house which contained the object of his search. 

Public report had told him of the illness of his 
wife, and he stood almost undetermined about 
entering the house, Should he ring for admit- 
tance the menial would only repeat their order, 
to, refuse visitors, Minna would not come to see 
him, and her mother would probably have him 
ordered from the house. He mounted the steps; 
the door had been left unfastened by some care- 
less servant—it closed noisely—and advancing 
on tip-toe up the thickly-carpeted stairs, that 
gave back no echo of his footsteps, he passed 
on unnoticed to the sick chamber, and remained 
for a few moments motionless amid the folds of 
drapery. 





CHAPTER V. 

Wen Minna Clavers returned to conscious- 
ness on that fearful night she was summoned to 
the sick-bed of her mother. Poor Mrs. Clayers! 
the shock had been too much for her. Ter hopes 
were raised to such a state of exaltation, that 
when the crisis came it left her. bereft of con- 
sciousness, reason, almost of life. One wild 
shriek of despair rang fearfully around, and the 
crimson blood came pouring from her pallid lips 


and stained the brilliant robes. She had broken ?: 


a blood-vessel, and lay all that long night in a 
state of insensibility; while the innocent, heart- 
stricken cause kept an unremitting watch by her 
side. 

She did not die yet—she recovered for a sea- 
son; but she could not move from her apartment, 
and day after day, and night after night Minna 
continued at her post. Qh, there is nothing so 
crushing, so overwhelming in its sorrow as the 
watch by the bedside of a loved one, our all per- 
haps upon earth, to see the eyes grow dim, the 
lips colorless, and the form reduced to a shadow! 
To hear the hum of the busy world without as 
each one proceeds on his pathway regardless of 
the lonely heart that sadly watches the expiring 
taper—or at night when a fearful stillness reigns 
around, broken only hy the slow, distinct striking 
of the clock that remorselessly when in the last 
hour of life to the dying one, to sit and commune 
with your own thoughts, and gaze sadly forward 
toward the dull blank that spreads away in the 
distance. 





¥ Sareea 


Poor Minna! she was: stupefied by the blew, : 


She did not speak—she scarcely even thought; 
it seemed like a horrid dream, till she looked 
upon the fading figure and\saw that it was.n¢ 
‘illusion. It seemed hard. that she, the innocent 
one, should suffer for the errors of others. | Her 
hitherto luxurious and carefully guarded life had 
but illy fitted her to bear the storms of adver. 
sity; she idolized her mother—loved lier as she 
had never loved before; she had dwelt upon the 
thought of her from early childhood, and new it 
seemed impossible to part with her. Mrs. Clg- 
vers never complained—never told ‘Minna that 
the scene at the. opera had been her death-blow 
—but the poor girl knew it nevertheless; and 
this knowledge increased her agony. . She wished 
that her mother had never cared for her—never 
sought her out and taken her. home with her~ 
since it had only destroyed herself., 

The bright star had flitted from its spere, but 
it left not a yacant place; the new candidate for 
public favor had glided quietly in, and “Mrs, 
Walton,” the beautiful, the caressed, was scarcely 
missed. The theatre was again filled with bright 
and blooming faces—with rank, and beauty, and 
splendor; again the walls resounded with the 
enthusiasm of a delighted multitude; the new 
favorite came forward, brilliant and smiling— 
the former idol languished on a bed of sickness. 

The room -was dark and close; through the 
gloom Duncan Clavers distinguished at length 
the oxtline of a reclining figure upon the heavy 
couch, while\a slight, youthfal form was almos} 
concealed by the thick falling curtains that shaded 
the window. 

‘‘Minna,” murmured a languid voice. ; 

The young girl glided quickly to the couch, 
and bent over close to the speaker. 

“Sit down, Minna, elose beside me—I wish to 
talk to you. I ask your forgiveness, dear one, 
for bringing you to this--for taking, you. from 
one who not only loved you, but had the power 
of rendering your life happy, to share my unset- 
tled fortunes. The: thought has often weighed 
heavily upon me, and I feel that I have done 
wrong; even my love was selfish, for instead of 
seeking the good of its object, I devoted myself 
only to my own gratification; and now that I am 
dying, Minna——” 

“Oh, mother!, mother!” sobbed the poor girl, 
in uncontrollable agony, ‘‘do not drive me dis- 
tracted! I cannot listen to these dreadful words 
—cannot believe them!” 

Mrs. Clavers was faint and exhausted, almost 
terrified by the violence of her daughter’s grief; 
but she felt that the time had now come when all 
illusion must be swept away—she had done with 
the stage and its mimic pageantry, and now looked 
steadily forward to the truth and the right. 
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oweYou cannot remain héré ih # city ‘of stran- 
gers,” she continued, “and although it has been 
an‘ effort for my pride, Thave written a letter to 

* fatherto my husband—entreating him to 
petere’and cherish his child—explaining to him 
that the: fault Was entirely my own, for I it was 
who"took you from your home; I alone am'‘to 
Wlamé.” 

«No, mother,” replied Minna, in a tone of de- 
cision, “‘ J am to blame, if it was wrong to leave 
& father who had treated you so shamefully— 
driven you from your home and your child! Let 
me cast the letter into the flames: for I had 
father earn thy @aily bread than appeal to the 
thercy of a father who has so outraged and in- 
sulted you!” : 

How the heart of Duncan Clavers throbbed 
Within his' bosom as these words fell upon his 
ear! He’ trembled from head to foot, and even 


_ the silken drapery became agitated by his emo- 


tion. To hear his conduct condemed by the lips 
of the child Whom he had idotized—whose life he 
liad’ endeavored to make a dream of brightness, 
strack him with all the force and reality of truth. 
She could not be influenced by any selfish feel- 
ings; ‘and for the first time the proud man expe- 
fienced a pang of remorse. 

“Minna, Minna!” said her mother, earnestly, 
*do not speak so, I entreat you! Feelings such 
as yours have brought me to this; have placed 
me upon a couch of sickness, from which I shall 
never again rise—anhd made my child 'a wanderer 
fnd an outcast: I sought revénge and I obtained 


‘it—but I have sacrificed my own life and my 


¢hild’s happiness in the struggle’ Oh, why was 
I ever’born with such intensity of feeling? But 
it was hard though to see the love which I had 
given him in all its strength and freshness thrown 
aside and trampled upon as @ worthless thing— 
to Hear the taunts and revilings, feel the petty, 
stinging mortiftcations which were heaped upon 
me'because the wealth for which he sought me 
had passed into other hands! I have sinned 
deeply, but I was not the aggressor; even on 
that fatal night when I tore niyself from my 
child and all that bound me to home, a single 
word or look of love—even a softened tone would 
have turned me from my purpose!” 

He could not remain there longer; a new light 
was breaking upon him—and standing suddenly 
by the couch, with a face pale and ghastly with 
conflicting emotions, he said in a tone of intense 
earnestness, ‘‘ Minna Clavers, is this true? As- 
sure me on the solemn word of a dying woman, 
as you hope for forgiveness hereafter, that it was 
really love which prompted you to marry me— 


that it was the want of this which drove you to } 


commit an act that will ever be reflected on me 
and on your child!” 








So sudden and startling*had been hid appesr- 
ance that Minna stood gazing vacantly at him, 
uhable to speak or more; but Mrs. Clavers was 
too exhaustéd to be surprised; she answered as 
quietly as though they had not been parted for 
years—as though there had been no hate between 
them—no feelings save those of love and friend- 
ship. , 

“‘T have spoken, as you say, upon 4 dying bed, 
and my answer now is but to repeat what I have 
just said. I thought that you knew this—thought 
that you deliberately trampled upon feelings of 
whose depths you was well aware.” 

‘I néver even suspected them; I thought that 
you had only married me for my wealth, and why 
should I waste love in return for such affection?” 

There was a silence; a new light had come 
upon both, and they remained communing with 
their own thoughts. The stern man stood theré, 
to all appearance immoveable; but a conflict was 
raging in his bosom—a conflict betweén pride 
and duty. It would have been easier for him to 
sweep by handfuls his wealth into’ the sea—to 
bear unflinchingly any infliction of bodily torture 
—even to come down from his high estate in the 
eyes of mén—but he did it at last. ' 

The flood-gates of pride and anger were over- 
flowed—the strong man was subdued; and sink- 
ing down by the bedside, he murmured, ‘‘ Minna, 
forgive mé!” 

A wan, emaciated hand gently parted the hair 
from his brow, and leaning forward with a smile 
of'perfect sweetness, Mrs. Clavers pressed a kiss 
of love upon his pallid face, as she whispered, 

“‘Duncan—my husband!” 

The next moment he ‘gazed upon the face of 
the dead. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Water Lyxvs sat in his solitary studio, dwef- 
ling mournfully upon the past. Pictures and 
statues gleamed out amid the space, each one of 
which told its own mournful story. How many 
hopes had sprung to life as these chiseled limbs 
assumed a being and a shape. berfeath his skilfal 
hand—how many bright fancies had glided into 
his mind with the beaming skies that glowed 
upon the canvass—how many cheering fires had 
been kindled over each successive production, by 
the dust and ashes of whose expiring embers he 
now sat mourning in sadness of spirit. 

Thoughts of the old school-house, and his dry, 
chilling life there came over him and wrapt him 
in a cloud of bitter fancies; he must return to 
it—must become again the wearied drudge, and 
toil beneath a darkened sky where no glimpse 
of sunshine eyer penetrated. He gazed at his 
pictures as though they had been the production 
of another, placed them in every advantageots 
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light—and then examined and criticised his 
statues, read over his poems, and wished that 
he had been the world to reward the young 
artistas he deserved. Then he thought of that 
beautiful face which had cheered so many lonely 
hours, and, turning to the pieture, he uncovered 
it, and stood wrapt in a blissful dream. 

» But then he remembered the events of the 
day; he thought of his visitor, and the unplea- 
sant idea flashed upon him that he must give up 
the portrait! He had no right to keep it—to 
paint it at all} and of course no father would 
allow his daughter’s pictu~e to remain in the 
studio of a strange young man. He began to 
wonder how the adventure would turn out; if the 
beautiful actress would die and what then would 
become of her daughter? ‘Her father would pro- 
bably take her to some other scene and land, and 
he would never behold her again! What would 
he have given to be again restored to the plea- 
sant home from which he had been so summarily 
expelled—to plead his love to the haughty-look- 
ing father as the heir of the wealthy East Indian, 
and not as the poor young artist. But then he 
almost smiled at his castle-building as he re- 
membered that the beautiful Minna herself was 
probably not even aware of his existence. 

The shades had deepened into twilight, and 
our artist was so much given to dreaming and 
leaving his door unfastened, that it was fortunate 
for him that none but friends ever felt a dispo- 
sition to enter. His dream was now suddenly 
broken by an old, familiar voice, which exclaimed 
in hearty tones, ‘‘come, Walter, my boy, shall we 
go to the theatre?” 

He started and rubbed his eyes, and then 
peered into the gloom, where he at length dis- 
tinguished the well-known figure of his uncle, 
who again addressed him as though they had 
been separated but a few hours, ‘What, not 
dressed yet? Why, what does the fellow mean?” 

Walter sprang from his seat, and in another 
moment had seized the old man with a grasp 
that well attested the strength of his affection. 
‘Oh, uncle! can I really believe my own eyes 
and ears, or is-this only a delusion to torment 
me?” 

‘¢ Delusion, indeed!” repeated the old man, in 
a tone meant to be gay, though the tears were 
rolling down his cheeks, ‘‘your grasp, young 
man, does not appear to me in the least delusive. 
Do, pray, take your hands off of me, and we will 
leave this dismal den.” 

But Walter, although delighted at the prospect 
of a re-conciliation, was not so easily thrown off 
and on from mere capriciousness; and his tone 
may have had something of pride in it, as he 
said, ‘I am glad to see you, sir, and feel deeply 
grateful for your former kindness, but until Iam 
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assured that you have laid aside your. former 


unjust suspicions I cannot enter your house.” 
‘‘So—you are standing upon your dignity, arg 
you?” replied his uncle, while a certain feeling 
of satisfaction arose within him at this mamifegs 
tation of spirit. ‘‘Well, suppose now,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that I was to invite you into my library 
in place of this dingy hole, to hear an explanation 
of my ‘unjust suspicions,’ and then leave you the 
choice of going or staying—would you refuse?” 
The artist left his dreams and his studies, and 
soon found himself within the spacious mansion 
which had been the scene of so many happy 
hours. The library looked like an old friend 
with its wax lights and glowing fire; and in obey 
dience to his uncle’s request, he sank into 
luxurious seat, and awaited his explanation, 
‘*Walter,” said the old man, suddenly, ‘you 
are a noble fellow. Many a nephew in your 
situation would have meanly cringed to my in- 
sults—would have sacrificed truth, honor, and 
self-respect to regain my forfeited favor—and 
endured every species of slight and degradation 
I chose to heap upon him, . You have acted dif- 
ferently—you have shown yourself worthy of 
my confidence, and you shall have it. This hag 
been in part a trial of your real sentiments; for 
although at first I experienced some real anger, 
as was natural in a hot-tempered old fellow like 
me, it was by no means fanned into such a flame 
as I represented it to be. I spent many years 
in a foreign land, away from home and friends; 
I went there a penniless boy—I came back a 
wealthy man—but I left much behind me that 
wealth can never restore. I left the pure fresh- 
ness of youth, the confiding trust in others, the 
unconsciousness of deceit and guile which are 
the attributes of happy boyhood—and received 
in exchange my first lessons of worldly wisdom. 
I loved one who proved false to me—lI trusted in 
a friend who deceived me—lI bestowed favors on 
those who cheated and wronged me. I came back 
a sour, crabbed, mistrustful old_ man, a stranger 
in the home of my boyhood, with no friend or 
relative in the land of my birth; till at length I 
found. my sister’s child, dragging out a weary 
existence in the confining limits of a qountry 
school. I loved you, Walter, from the first mo- 
ment that I glanced upon your face; but I had 
become wise now: I had heard of young, dashing 
nephews who considered rich, old uncles an en- 
cumbrance, a restraint upon their enjoyment, and 
I resolved to be upon my guard. Your thought- 
less words, which were probably exaggerated by 
the disinterested friends who repeated them, 
roused this feeling in my bosom, and for some 
time I gave vent to it in no amiable manner; but 
even then your perfect frankness and freedom 
from suspicion had their effect upon me. I 
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resolved to try you still further, and saw you 
depart in pretended anger; but I took good care 
to learn your destination, I have not since lost 
sight of you, and endeavored to prevent you from 
starving on your poetry and pictures... Now, 
Walter, say that you forgive me; dinner waits 
for us, not an article in your room has been re- 
moved, your old uncle is the same as ever—will 
you go or stay?” 

What poet, painter, or sculptor could resist so 
many combined allurements? It was unromantic, 
unpoetical; but Walter acknowledged to himself 


as he entered the comfortable dining-room, that 


luxurious common-place was really better in the 
substance than unsatisfactory romance. That 
night a fair young face mingled in his dreams, 
‘and he wondered if he shotld again behold his 
strange visitor. 

Duncan Clavers remained beside his dead wife 
absorbed in many painful reminiscences. He 
gazed upon the wreck before him, and then the 
bright, joyous face of Minna Clarke rose up in 
its young loveliness, and reproached him for his 
conduct. Such feelings were quite new to him, 
they had long been strangers to his bosom, and 
brought up before him his early love and Anne 
Wincot. His two victims! The victims of his 
pride, and selfishness, and love of gold, seemed 
gazing up at him with their pallid features. 

‘That hour in the chamber of the dead was a 
solitary one. It held up before his eyes as with 
a mirror the many seenes of his former life, and 
threw out in'strong relief his own unworthiness. 
He had almost forgotten his daughter, till a con- 
valsive sob fell upon his ear, and turning he be- 
held Minna standing motionless at the foot of the 
couch. He held out his arm, saying, “you will 
not now spurn your father from you, Minna? 
The dead have forgiven—should the living be 
less mereiful ?” 

Minna cast one glance on the still, beautiful 
features that reposed in their calm unconscious- 
ness, and fhen sunk into her father’s arms. A 
compact was entered into between the two in 
that chamher of death, and father and daughter 
were nearer to each other than they had ever 
been before. 

The young painter went daily to his studio, in 
hopes‘ of again meeting his visitor; but still he 
came not, while the portrait remained in its old 
place. The newspapers announced the death of 
the beautiful actress; and he feared that the 
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father had departed to another land, and taken 
his daughter with him. 

Sometime passed; but at length a gentleman 
one day entered his studio, accompanied by a 
lady dressed in deep mourning, whose features 
were almost concealed by a thick veil. It was 
his former visitor; and Walter, at his request, 
uncovered the picture. ; 

‘See, Minna,” said her father, with a smile, 
“T have had a portrait taken of you without your 
knowledge. Are not the features and expression 
perfect?” * : 

Minna threw aside her veil, and though the 
face was very pale, Walter immediately recog- 
nized the beautiful features that had floated 
through his dreams. A deep blush rose to her 
cheek as she gazed in surprise at the portrait, 
and then turned to the painter. 

«‘How did you paint this?” she exclaimed, ‘I 
have never sat for my portrait since I came to 
England.” 

“*T painted it from memory,” was the reply. 

The young girl was agitated with a painful 
emotion. He could never have seen her except 
on that fearful night, and the remembrance filled: 
her with sadness. Duncan Clavers: noticed his 
daughter’s agitation, and closed the interview as 
sdon.as possible. The picture was placed in his 
possession; and the young artist received per- 
mission to call upon them soon. 

It would occupy too much time to follow them 
through the whole process of courtship, betrothal 
and marriage. - Suffice it to say that although 
Walter gave up the picture, he gained the bright 
original; but he accompanied them to America 
before the ceremony was performed, for, Minna 
could not bear to make new ties where everything 
reminded her so forcibly of the departed one. 
Daring the last two years she had-passed through 
a new existence; suffering and care had taken 
from her spirits their childish tone, and a tinge 
of melancholy ever rested upon them, evén in her 
brightest moments. The old East Indian soon 
followed them; for as he said, ‘‘he was now & 
stranger everywhere, and it made not much dif- 
ference in what place he took up his abode.” 

Duncan Clavers never became a perfect man. 
His old failings were habitual to him—his stern- 
ness still clung to him, although somewhat soft- 
ened down by the lesson he had received; but 
before many years he too passed to the spirit 
land. 








THE WHITE MICE. 


Far from Italian shores away, 
Wanders an orphan lad; 

No cheerful home, no parents kind 
Console his exile sad. 


A few white mice he bears about, 
And shows them for his bread. 

All friendless else, when they shall die 
The boy too will be dead. B. F. T. 
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Grecian Nettinc.—This is beautiful, and 
should be worked with fine silk, and with two 
meshes, No. 9 and 18; one plain row is to be 
netted with the large mesh, and then in the next 
row employ the small. one. 
The silk is twisted round ‘the 
fingers as in plain netting, 
and the needle must pass 
through the finger loop into 

, ‘ the first. stitch, and thence 
into the second. Then let the second.be drawn 
through the first, and the first through the 
second, finishing the stitch by releasing your 
fingers and pulling the material tight. The suc- 
ceeding stitch is a small loop, that appears to 
cross the stitches twisted together. These three 
kinds of stitches form the pattern, and are to be 
repeated until the work is completed. Grecian 
netting may be employed for a variety of pur- 
poses, and you .can, of course, vary both the 
material and the meshes as best accords with the 
design you are intending to accomplish. 

French Grounp Ner.—You must have an 
. even number of loops on the 
foundation,then proceed. First 
row, plain stitches and long 
loops, alternately ; second row 
» plains make a loose stitch, 
and repeat. Begin the fourth 
with a looge stitch, net one plain, repeat to the 
end; commence the fifth row by netting one plain 
loop, make a long loop, and the little loop as in 
the third row; in coming after the last long loop, 
the little loop must be exchanged for a plain 
stitch. 

ANOTHER KIND or Honeycoms NeEtTING.— 
Use a mesh No. 17, and set on an even number of 
stitches. Net the first row plain, having the silk 
round the mesh twice. For the second row you 
put the silk once round the mesh and net the 
second loop, having previously half twisted it. } 
Then net the first loop plain, net the fourth as 
the second, again net a stitch plain, and thus pro- 








ceed with plain and half-twisted stitches, alter- ‘the edge, then net three plain, in the next loop © 
increase four, and repeat this operation to the 
end of the row; finish with two plain loops. 
Begin the second row as before, and collect all 
the loops increased in each of the twice four 
loops formed in the last row, into one; then net 


nately. The third row is the same as the first, 
and the fourth as the second. These kinds of 
netting are very pretty for purses, bags, &c., and 
may be done in different colors if the purse is 
worked in four or five rows of plain, and the 


Honxycoms Nerrinc.—You are to make én 
even number of loeps, put» 
ting the silk twice round 9 
No. 18 mesh, for the second 
row net with the silk once 
round the mesh, and put 
the first stitch through the 
second at the back, and net it; then the second 
stitch is pulled through the middle of the first 
and netted: you do the same with each two of 
jie other stitches, and must be careful not to 
burst them. For the third row, the silk is put 
twice round the mesh, and the netting is plain, 
You proceed thus in alternate rows until the, 
work is done. 

Hoxzycoms NEtrine, WITH Two MEsHES,— 
The meshes proper are 
No. 9 and 16. Cast on an 
even number of stitches, 
and net the first row plain, 
with the No. 9 mesh. 
With mesh No. 16 net the 
second row, working the 
second stitch first. and the first second, and. so 
proceed netting the fourth stitch, and then the 
third, and so on.to the end. Work the third row 
with No. 9 as before, and the fourth row as the 
second, only netting the first loop plain, and then 
taking, first the third, and then the second, and 
so on to the end, finishing with a loop in plain 
netting. The next row is done plain with No. 9, 
the next with No, 16, exactly as the first twisted 
row. The odd stitch netted plain, only occurs at 
the commencement of each alternate row of net- 
ting done with No.16. This kind of netting is 
proper for a veil. ' . 

Lear Nertinc.—This is pretty when executed 
properly. You should work 
with cotton, and No. 14 
mesh. _ Five loops are re- 
quired for each . pattern. 
Commence the first row by 
netting two plain loops for 














same number of honeycomb netting. 


four loops plain; repeat this to the end of the 
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row, and net two plain as before. The third row 
is plain netting. The fourth row has two loops 
netted plain, then two more plain; you then in- 
erease four on each of the next two loops, net 


*. one plain, and repeat the operation to the end of 


the row; finish ‘by netting two stitches plain, 
Fifth row, commence as before, net one plain 
loop, collect the increased loops as the second 
row, net three plain, and go repeat; net two plain 
to finish the row. The next row is netted plain. 
Repeat these rows as oftén as your work requires 
it tobe done. ‘ 

Ner with Pornts.—This is done-by making a 
foundation of, say, ninety stitches. Net on this 
foundation with any color you please. Net fifty 
stitches and return back again, proceed as be: 
fore; only decreasing ten stitches. and so go on, 
nti the requiredpoint is gained. wo colors 
are required. 

Matresz Nerina, In Sprots.—This is neat 

{. and elegant: it is done as follows. 
The first two rows are netted plain: 
you commence the third row by 
netting seven stitches; the silk is 
then to be passed round the mesh, 
and the needle brought under the 
knot in the second row, but without 
netting it; that is between the stitch 
you last netted and the-one you are about to net. 
A loop is then made, which is not to be netted 
separately, as that would increase a stitch in the 
next row; but it is to be taken up with the last 
of the seven stitches previously netted. If you 








desire the spots to appear very distinct and pro- 
minent, let the silk pass twice round the mesh, 
and afterward through the loop, and repeat the 
operation to the.end. You may do this spotting, 


‘either as it appears in the pattern, or in almost 


apy form you please. 

Prawn Open Nertinc.+This is pretty, and 
easy of execution. The opera- 
tion is performed by netting 
three rows plain, then a row of 
loop stitches, then three rows 
plain, and a row of l6ops as ‘be- 
fore. You may net to any 
Tength you please. The direc- 
tion here given is all that is necéssary, and if 
duly attended ‘to will enable any young lady to 
attain proficiency. 

Rounp Nertixne.—You commence making the 
loops, as in common netting, ~ 
% by twisting the silk réund 
the fingers, then pass the 
> needle and the silk through 
* the finger-loop, and bring it 
up on‘the back side of the mesh; between it and 
the fore finger; the fingers’and loop are still to 
be kept on them as before; the middle is then to 
be reversed, and brought down through ‘the first 
loop, (on the foundation) and taking a slanting 
direction over the mesh. Having drawn it en- 
tirely through, you withdraw your finger from 
the loop, as in ordinary netting. You fit evéty 
succeeding loop in the same way. 
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BY MABIE ROSEAU. 





THERE is no sorrow in my heart— 
No shadow on my brow— 
A thousand glad and happy thoughts 
Are thronging round me now. 
Like flowers—the bright and fragrant flowers 
Of Summer’s earliest bloom, 
They rise in beauty round my way, 
And breathe their sweet perfume. 


What tho’ ’tis but a Winter’s day, 
And clouds are in the sky, 

And damp and chilling are the winds 
Which rudely pass me by; 

Bright flowers are blooming in my heari— 
Are twining sweetly there 

In fragrant and unfading wreaths 
Of beputy rich and rare. 


Sweet thoughts in tuneful melody, 
Like strains of merry birds, 

Are pouring forth in joyous tones 
The music of their words. 

Not one discordant sound is heard 
To mar the gentle notes, 

But with enchanting melody 
Each merry cadence floats. 


There is no Winter in my heart— 
No blighted flowers are there— 

Sweet buds of bright, unchanging hopes 
Are blooming everywhere. 

No rude and chilling winds are felt, 
But zephyrs bland and still 

Play gently o’er Holian chords, 





And bring sweet sounds at will. 
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“THE VALLEY FARM.” 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53, 


VI. 

Ayp now Anne addressed herself to her sélf- 
imposed task. The management and rule of a 
large family is difficult, even for a mother, then 
how much more for a young, inexperienced girl! 

But a few weeks before, and Anne had been the 
playmate of her younger brothers and sisters; 
now she was to become their monitor. She felt 
the delicate ground on which she stood. To cease 
to be the sister would be to lose their affection, 
yet not to act, in a measure, as a parent would 
dissolve all discipline. She saw she would have 
to check and control, where formerly she had 
yielded, She knewshe would frequently be con- 
sidered harsh, and perhaps sometimes secretly 
compared unfavorably with the lost mother. But 
she determined to act as she thought was right, 
and to leave the rest to God. , 

It happened as Anne had foreboded. The 
children seemed to think that a larger license 
than formerly was now their right, and when 
Anne interposed her authority they pouted, some- 
times even resisted, and once or twice appealed 
to her father. But the stern tone in which he 
rebuked them, discountenanced any such resort 
for the future, and they contented themselves 
with a sullen obedience to her commands. 

Understand us, it was not always so. Anne 

wished to rule by love, and generaliy succeeded. 
But there are things necessary for children to 
do, sometimes, of which they cannot perceive the 
reason, and which consequently they resist, if in 
a mischievous or wilful mood. In such cases 
obedience must be enforced, or discipline is lost; 
and with discipline, the character, often the des- 
tiny of both for this world and for the world to 
come. 
Anne knew this. Young as she was, she had 
seen an indulged daughter grow up to bea thorn 
in a mother’s happiness, a spoiled son become 
the disgrace of his family. 

The youngest sister of Anne was a child of but 
four years old, a beautiful little girl, whose flaxen 
curls, laughing blue eyes, and winning manner 
won the heart of every one. Her beauty, which 


’ made her such a favorite, threatened, however, 


to. render her selfish: this was the one great evil 
tendency of her character; and this Anne felt it 
her duty to endeavor to check. 


One day little Ellen had a plate of strawber; 
ries, and was, eating the delicious fruit, when her 
brother,.a lad of six years, came in and asked*for 
some. 

The petted little princess fancied she had just 
enough for herself and poutingly refused. The 
strawberries were the first of the season, and she 
had no. idea of sharing them, But it was for 
their very scarcity that her brother desired 
portion. 

‘You might give me one or. two, Ellen,” he 
said, coaxingly, coming close up to her and look- 
ing wigtfully at the plate. 

She stopped eating, threw her arms around the 
saucer, and began to whine. 

“Go ’way, you bad boy,” she- said, between 
her cries, ‘‘Bllen wants all the strawberri¢s 
herself—you shan’t have none—so you shan’t.” 

“Ah! just a taste?” pleaded the boy, drawing 
nearer. ‘ 

But at this Ellen set up a shriek, which brought 
Anne into the room, frightened, for she thought 
the child was hurt. 

When she heard the cause of the uproar, she 
reproved Ellen for her selfishness, and told her 

to divide her strawberries with her brother. But 
the little girl pouted and refused, whereupon 
Anne took the plate and gave a portion of the 
fruit to the boy. 
+ At this the petted beauty screamed outright 
again, pushed the plate angrily from her, threw 
herself on the floor, and began violently kicking. 
Anne endeavored to touch her heart by kind 
words, but the little girl was now in a passion 
of selfish rage, and she shrieked the louder at 
Anne’s expostulations. At last punishment be- 
came necessary, but the rebel would not yield, 
and it was only when physically exhausted that 
she gave in. But her sobs, even then, were ter- 
rible, for a nervous paroxysm had succeeded, the 
consequence of the protracted struggle, and the 
child really appeared, for a time, about to die. 
‘The tears rained from Anne’s eyes, as sob after 
sob, seeming to rend the little frame of Ellen, 
broke on her ears. But she had only done her 
duty. ‘‘Howelse could I have acted?” she said. 

Herself unnerved by the protracted struggle, 
she was less able than usual to reconcile herself 
to her lot. That night, therefore, when. she 
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patired to hér pillow, and ‘reflected there that 
ge ‘had sacrificed her best affections for these 
@ildren, I am afraid that, for a few monients, 
the almost regretted her decision. She thoughit 
of ‘Frederick, and ‘his anger at her: and her 
heart melting, she forgave his injustice. 

Her distress‘ had been increased by a few 
words from her father, who, on coming home 
and finding the condition of his little favorite 
Filen, had unwisely censured Anne for undue 
harshness. He meant to do right, but he it 
was who spoiled the child-with petting her: and 
Anne felt his double injustice: She now had no 
one to take her side. She thought, with tears, 
that if she had not cast Frederick off, she would 
have had at least one friend! And she fell 
asleep, sobbing almost as wildly as her sister. 


vit. 


' ue following morning, Anne, to whose spirits 
s‘night ‘of slumber had restored the tone, was 
alarmed’ by the nurse saying, 

“JT don’t think little Ellen is well. She seems 
to have a fever.” 

Anne immediately repaired to the nursery, 
where, at a glance, she saw that the nurse was 
correct in her fears. The child’s cheek was 
flushed, her eyes looked heavy, and the skin of 
her little hand was burning hot. 
' «She moaned in her sleep all night,” said the 
nurse. 





“We will wait until afternoon, when, if she is 
fio better, we will send for the physician,”’said 
Anne. ‘Meantime I will give her some slight ; 
medicine myself.” 

By afternoon, however, the little girl was evi- 
dently worse. She refused’ to play, but sat in 
Annie’s lap, her head resting against her elder 
sister’s bosom; and she could, with difficulty, 
be roused from the stupor into which she con- 
tinually fell. f 

“I fear she is going to be very sick, nurse,” 
said Anne, as the child lay thus senseless in her 
arms, 

Poor dear!” replied the nurse. 

When Mr. Malcolm came home, at night, and 


-heard how ill Ellen was, he showed much alarm. 


He took the little girl, and tried to rouse her 
by showing her his watch, which heretofore had 
always highly gratified her; but now she merely 
looked at it once, smiled a faint smile, and then 
laid her head wearily down. 

Anne, who was already torn by anxiety for 
her sister, had her troubles increased by hap- 
pening to overhear a conversation about the 
child, between her father and the nurse. 

‘Dear little angel,” said the nurse, “I ex- 
pected’ this. I knew when Miss Anne punished 
her last night, and she nearly broke her heart 








with sobs, that she would be siek in consequence. 
I only hope she may get over it.” 

The’ nurse was prejudiced and weak toward 
the child; besides she was jealous that Anne, 
instead of herself, had been left in charge of 
the household. 

“Don’t talk of such a terrible thing as the 
death of Ellen,” said Mr. Malcolm; fondly push- 
ing the hair back from the forehead of the child, 
and gazing lovingly upon her face. ‘Anne, I 
know, was too harsh. This little dear is weak 
in health, and ought to be indulged.” 

Anne’s hand was on the lock of the door when 
the nurse began to speak. Her limbs, weakened 
by the speaker’s words, refused to carry her 
away, and so she heard also her father’s censure. 
She burst into tears, staggered from the door, 
and crept to her own room. 

“Oh! Father in heaven,” she cried, falling on 
her knees, ‘thou knowest that I have striven to 
do aright. Make me conscious of my error, if 
these censures are just, and forgive me. And if 
I have done rio wrong, if these words of blame 
are cruel, give me‘strength to bear them, and to 
do my duty through all. But save this dear 
child’s life—” here sobs choked her utterance— 
‘spare my sister, and do not break my father’s 
heart entirely.” 

To hear her thus pray, seeking mercy for the 
parent who had been so unjust to her, oh! it was 
beautiful. 

She descended to the nursery with a calmer 
spirit. Mr. Malcolm still held the little sufferer, 
nor would he part with her. In both his de- 
meanor and that of the nurse, Anne saw & 
smothered indignation against her as the cause 
of the child’s illness; and she was treated con- 
sequently as one unworthy to minister to the 
invalid’s comfort. 

She bore it all meekly; for she knew she had 
only done her duty. ‘To be misjudged thus was, 
she felt, a part of her sacrifice. 


VIiIl, 


Tne child grew worse. 

The physician had pronounced the illness 4 
disease of the brain. 

All that night, all the next day, and all the 
ensuing night the little sufferer continued to 
show more fatal symptoms. 

She woke frequently with a sharp cry, looked 
around, and cried for her mother. Anne would 
tenderly lift her up, for the dear girl had in- 
sisted on taking the child to her own spacious 
room, and endeavor to soothe her by carrying, 
but Ellen could not be thus quieted. 

“I want my mamma,” she cried. ‘Mamma, 
mamma!” . 

And then she would stretch out her little 
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arms, pronouncing “‘mamma” so piteously that 
it would have been a heart of roek not to have 
melted to tears. . Anne’s own tears flowed plen- 
teously. 

The next day the delirium of the sufferer as- 
sumed another aspect. She lay generally in a 
stupor, from which occasionally she started with 
that same piercing cry, but now it was Anne for 
whom she asked. But when Anne came for- 
ward, and extended her arms to take her, the 
‘child would turn away, unsatisfied. 

“‘Take me to Anne,” she would say, ‘I want 
Anne. Anne, Anne!” 

“‘T.am Anne,” her weeping sister would reply. 
‘‘Don’t you know me? Come, Ella.” And she 
would again stretch out her arms. 

The child would, perhaps, look at her, but 
vacantly, and turning away would resume her 
touching plaint. 

“I want Anne. I want Anne. Take me to 
Anne.” 

This suffering, which was from a delirious 
imagination, and which could not, therefore, be 
alleviated, smote the hearts of the spectators 
with inexpressible pain. Sometimes the nurse 
would come forward and call herself Anne, and, 
once or twice, the child went to her, as if de- 
eeived; but soon she would shriek out again, 
her plaintive cry would be resumed, and her 
little arms would be outstretched as her dim 
eyes traversed the room in all directions. 

“Take me to Anne. I want sister Anne. 
Anne, Anne, Anne,” she would exclaim, 

Oh! it was terrible to hear her, The hearts of 
all were agonized, but none like Anne’s, I have 
beheld many things to wring tears from the eyes, 
but never anything like this strange delusion of 
that suffering child. 

The third day little Ellen was still worse. She 
now lay, all the time, in a state of stupor, her 
head going from side to side continually. 

The neighbors would come in, look a minute 
at the invalid, and shake their heads ominously. 
One or two, who had lost children by this ter- 
rible disease, shed tears, the terrible spectacle 
reminded them so of the sufferings of their own 
lost babes. 

**Poor little dear,” said one, scarcely able to 
speak for emotion, ‘‘you’ll soon be an angel in 
heaven. When they turn their head from side 
to side that way, Miss Anne, it is all over.” 

. That night, when the physician came, Anne, 
controlling her great grief, addressed him calmly, 
and begged to know the real condition of the 
child. 

“I can’t give you much hope,” said the 
venerable practitioner, ‘‘but I will not bid you 
entirely despair. It is impossible to tell whether 


symptoms. throughout. are nearly the same, . If 
the former, the ehild will die, and it will be 
better for it, too,” he added, kindly, ¢‘for. eygy 
if it could recoyer its, physical. health, it Wo 
be.an idiot for life. If the latter, which “ 
grant, your little sister may reeover,” 

“ May recover, you say. Then eyen that i is 
doubtful?” dx ‘ 

“Quite.” . 

‘*Have you ever known one so ill as Ellen to 
get well?” 

The physician mased, looked ityingly on. the 
speaker,.and answered, 

*«But one.” 

Anne clasped. her hands, and raised her eyes 
to heaven. Notwithstanding her efforts at com 
posure, the big tears streamed down her cheek, 
The heart of the grey-haired practitioner was 
inexpressily affected. 

‘‘Courage, my daughter,” he said, laying his 
hand on;her, young-head, as if thus silently in. 
voking a blessing on her. ‘God is merciful, 
and while there is life there is hope.” 

But she still wept on. She was.thinking that, 
if the child died, the entire family would.regard 
her as its murderer, and though she had a sweet 
consciousness of innocence, yet that those she 
loved should think her in fault, was more than 
she could bear. -The physician, who knew and 
esteemed her at her true worth, as her deceased 
mother had, divined her feelings, for he was in 
the family secrets; and-said, 

‘‘Do not censure yourself, Anne, my child, for 
you have done right, not wrong, and whatever 
may be the issue, you will have nothing for whieh 
to reproach yourself, You have been a second 
mother to this little sufferer, not only since her 
illness, but before, and God will reward you, 
Even now your sainted parent looks down from 
heaven.on you, smiling approvingly.” é 

“Oh! I wish I could think so,” ejaculated 
Anne. 

“You will. think so,, The Almighty will not 
suffer you to go uncomforted,” said the old man, 
solemnly, and as.if imbued with the spirit of pro- 
phecy. ‘And as for the child, whether it lives 
or dies, all will be for the best.” 

He blessed her and went his way. And Anne; 
cheered by his words, and fired with a portion of 
his faith, half believed that, around his departing 
figure, clung a halo of celestial light. For, in 
truth, the angels are all around us, not indeed in 
shining wings, but in the guise of the good and 
kind. 

That night when Anne slept, for a few hours, 
while the nurse relieved her at the sick child’s 
couch, she dreamed that she saw the heavens 
opened, and her mother, at the head of a band of 
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the brain is chronically diseased, or not, for the 


radiant beings, advancing toward her. A harp 
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was in that dear one’s hands; and white. gar- 
meats, from which emanated a dazzling light, 
flowed about: her: she came to the very edge of 
the celestial battlements, and smiling sweetly, 


said, 

{Be of good cheer, daughter; for you have 
acted rightly through all; and, for your sake, 
the child’s life shall be spared.” 

ae : : Ix. 

fan dream was realized. Little Ellen reco- 


Oh! what bliss was in the house when it was 
seen that the sufferer was. getting better. 

From the night ef her dream Anne persevered 
in declaring that-the child would not die.. When 
others desponded, she was cheerful. The nurse, 
her father, her other sister, and even some of the 
neighbors who had assisted them in watching, 
all gave out, worn down physically and mentally. 
by ten days of incessant anxiety, but Anne, as if 
sustained by some unseén power, endured all, 
and continued vigorous and hopeful to the last. 

“She is-a miracle,” said Mr. Malcolm, to the 
physician, one day. ‘<She sustains all our hopes, 
besides nursing Ellen day and night.” 

» She is an angel,” was the reply. 

When the little sufferer first opened its eyes, 
when she took notice of her father’s watch- 
seals, and when she spoke faint words and asked 
for food, at all of these glad events, though 
days apart, what exultation was there in that 
family! The different members looked at each 
other lovingly, through happy tears; and all 
blessed Anne. 

Yes! no one thought any more of her supposed 
cruelty to the child; but each felt that Anne had 
been right, and the rest wrong. 

If it is a hard thing sometimes to walk in the 
path of duty at first, it is at last always a bles- 
sing and a triumph. So Anne recognized it now. 
And in her transcendant joy, she almost forgot 
her sacrifice. 

Oh! how much nobler, how infinitely more 
wise to go forward in the way where duty calls, 
meeting the dust and turmoil of life even, if such 

be our destiny, than to sit by the road-side and 
shed vain tears over misfortunes that are inevi- 
table, over disappointments that honor and reli- 
gion alike command us to bear heroically. 


xX. 


Tue life of Anne was a series of similar trials. 
With so many young children in the family, it 
was impossible for her to leave them even for a 
week, and, therefore, relaxation was unknown 
to her. She saw her female friends of her 
own age visiting the city, for a month or even 
more, each winter; sh¢ heard their descriptions 





of the gonecerts, operas, balls, parties, and other 
entertainments there; but she could only sigh, 
and then blame herself for even sighing.. Anne 
was not without the tastes of her age. By tem- 
; perament, too, she was gay and,sociable; but she 
knew it was. her duty to remain, and she bravely 
checked every repining. 

This total immuring from seciety would not 
have been so hard te one older in years, to one 
who had lost the taste for company; but it seemed 
cruel that one fitted like Anne especially to shine 
in society, and to enjoy it with a zest, should be 
shut out from it entirely. But there she re- 
mained, month after month, and year after year, 
in that solitary country-house, as much tied down 
to the duties of a household as if she had been 
married for twenty years. 

Sometimes, when she thought of Frederick she 
could not restrain the sigh, that at other times 
she checked. For, though they had parted in 
anger, she still secretly trusted they would meet 
again, when all would be forgiven and forgotten. 
They might never indeed hold their old relation 
to each other; but, in her solitary musings, Anne 
conjured up a picture of their. being the best of 
friends again, of her thinking of him as a dear 
brother, and of his coming to see her occasionally 
at the lonely country-house. Perhaps, now and 
then, as she lay on her pillow, she fancied a time 
when her charge would be over, and when she 
yet might be Frederick’s wife; but, if she did, 
she never breathed it to herself in the bright 
light of day, but kept the illusion for the dreamy 
hours of night. 

Does this appear strange? I think not. 
Even when Anne had so heroically refused to 
let Frederick wait for her, she had entertained 
a full conviction that, in spite of all she said, 
he would wait. His angry parting had, at first, 
destroyed this opinion; but as time wore on, the 
secret belief grew again. Anne was of a hope- 
ful, sunny nature. Amid every trial she con- 
stantly repeated that ‘‘all was for the best.” 
And she now; in the half dreamy-reveties that 
preceded her sleep at night, allowed her heart 
to whisper to her that Frederick would yet re- 
turn, years hence indeed, but nevertheless re- 
turn. - 

Daylight, however, which destroys so many 
illusions, generally banished this. The recol- 
lection of his anger at parting, and the fact 
that he had never been down since, generally 
sufficed, before she had half finished her toilet, 
to convince her that her hopes had conquered 
her reason; and, blushing at her own weakness, 
she would descend to go through with the duties 
of the day. 

Meantime she frequently heard, in an indirect 
way, of Frederick. He was well, and rising in 
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his profession. But no one ever told her that 
he asked after herself, and she had not the heart 
to inquire. 

Her father, engrossed in business, as we have 
said, gave her little assistance in the task of 
forming the minds of her sisters and brothers. 
He was, indeed, frequently hasty and ‘unjust, as 
in the case of Ellen. But, on the whole, he was 
well-meaning: valued, respected, and even loved 
her dearly: only he gave her no sympathy, be- 
cause it was not in his nature. 

But the children! With all their wayward-. 
ness, their occasional peevishness, and the other 
faults incident to their age, they loved Anne, 
léved her at least as they had never loved their 
mother: and, in the consciousness of the pro- 
found affection she had awakened in them, and in 
knowing that she was doing her duty, consisted 
her greatest pleasure. 


xI. 


Axout three years after her mother’s death, 
Anne was relieved, in part, from her charge, by 
her elder sister becoming a widow and returning 
to the homestead to live. 

Of all the family, this sister best understood 
Anne. She knew the sacrifice which our heroine 
had made, and she did justice to the steadfast- 
ness with which her duty had been discharged. 


of consolation; by reflecting that her widowhood 
would enable her to take Anne’s place, and thes 
Pelease our heroine from her promise. 

She took an early day to inform Anne, deli: 
cately, of her intention. 

The vision of unexpected felicity, which this 
opened to ‘Anne was, at’ first, t66 bright almost 
for belief. Now that the great obstacle which 
had marred her life’s happiness was removed, 
she regarded all others as of little account. The 
fear of Frederick’s continued anger disappeared, 
She judged him by herself, and, as she had bégn 
faithful, felt assured that he was also. “She had 
faith, too, that in some way they would soon meet; 
when all would be explained. 

She was no longer the same being she had 
been. Not that she had been morose, or even 
unhappy before; on the contrary she had beén 
ever calm, agreeable and contented. But her 
happiness now was of a positive, and no longer of 
& merely negative character. She went singing 
about the house in thé very excess of her joy: 
Her heart overflowed in gladness toward every 
person, and even every inanimate thing. Nature, 
though it was now summer, appeared to her 
perpetual spring. Some of our readers, perhaps, 
have felt a similar eestasy at some period of their 
lives; and, if so, they know her state of mind 
better than we can describe it. 





She now found, in her own sorrow, something 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





VOICES OF THE SUMMER ATR. 





BY GEORGE E. > enadas 





Votces of the Summer air, . 
Wooing me from heavy cate, 
Tell ne—whither do ye roam 
Through the-blue, unclouded dome? 
Hither? thither? 
Tell me whither; 
Also, lo, your mossy home! 


Now ye stop awhile to sip 
Sweetness from the rose’s lip, 
Now ye court the violet, 
Now ye sport in leafy net; 
Never staying, 
Ever straying 
Like a prattling rivulet. 


Hide ye in the forest deep, 

Where the sultry noon-times sleep? 
Rest ye in the ocean caves, 

Where the starlight gems the waves? 





Do ye listen, 
While they glisten 
On éthe chapel architraves? 


Lo! I own your gentle sway, 
Let me hear your pleasant lay, 
Let me hear ye—for I fain 
Would become a boy again, 

In the meadows, 

Where soft shadows 
Play along the golden grain. 


Voices of the Summer air, 
Roving vaguely otherwhere, 
Weave me from your hidden store 
Songs of ancientry and yore, 

For your measure 

Wakes a pleasure 
That departeth ne¥ermore. 
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THE MINISTER’S DEATH-BED; 


OR, A REMINISCENCE OF A PHYSICIAN. 





BY 0. C. GIBBS, M. D. 





. Pgeruars no vocation in life brings a man into 
go near proximity. with his fellow man as that of 
&, physician, In the discharge of his various 
duties, an opportunity presents itself for reading 
the thoughts, the feelings, and emotions of the 
souls of those, into the bosoms of whose families 
he-is admitted as a monitor in health, and a 
ministering angel in periods of suffering and dis- 
py ; 

On a beautiful May morning, in the year 184-, 


itwas my fortune to be summoned to the bedside | 


of the Rev. Mr. ——; a stranger to the commu- 
nity in which he then chanced to be stopping. 

I.found my patient laboring under a severe 
attack of enteretis, The wiry and intermitting 
pulse and ghastly features told too well that 
death had laid siege to the citadel of life—had 
entered within the sacred inclosure and seized 
upon his victim with a grasp that could not be 
shaken off; that his soul would, probably, soon 
quit its mortal tenement to join the majestic 
throng beyond the grave. 

My prescription made and directions given, I 
was about to leave my unfortunate patient, with 
a promise to return at four.in the afternoon, when 
he interrupted. me by saying, ‘‘you will please 
give me your opinion, doctor, relative to the 
prospects of my recovery. Fear not to unnerve 
me by a disclosure of your worst fears. If re- 
covery is possible, it is well; if death is inevi- 
table, I am far from unhappy. Such intelligence 
would be received with composure, if not almost 
hailed with delight.” 

“Your recovery,” said I, ‘‘is indeed doubtful; 
the results, however, of medication, rest upon 
higher than human power. But why detest life? 
Has time’s pathway been thus rugged and steep, 
or dark and flowerless, that you are willing to 
quit claim upon the pleasing vicissitudes of earth, 
and penetrate the veil that overhangs the sombre 
of the tomb?” 

With eyes moist with the dews from a sensi- 
tive soul, and a countenance which bespoke the 
remembrance of long past agony, he replied, 
‘“‘when you call at four, if life is mine, and 
strength permit, I will give you a chapter in 
my history, which will answer your inquiry, 
and relieve what curiosity a stranger may have 
awakened.” 





At the appointed hour, I returned and found 
that disease had been faithfully serving his mas- 
ter, death, ipto whose arms the victim was rapidly 
sinking. 

**You have come in time,” said he, ‘to witness 
my death; you may think it strange, but indeed 
I long for. the hour. I promised,” he continued, 
‘to tell you why earth has no joys for me, and 
this will be its first and last recital. 

“The city of Philadelphia is the place of my 
nativity, I was the only son of a merchant, in 
comfortable circumstances; was early sent to 
school, and continued at some institution of 
learning until the spring of 1832, when I bade 
farewell to college halls, with the honors. of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. 

“IT had scarce numbered eighteen summers, 
when a fortuitous circumstance brought me into 
social intimacy with one of the angels of earth. 
I need not tell you how that intimacy, on my 
part, ripened, into love, nor how that love was 
reciprocated; with all the depth, and fullness, 
and fervency of a refined and sensitive woman’s 
nature. I need not tell you of the new hopes 
that inspired my bosom, of the new energies 
awakened, or of the renewed vigor with which 
I prosecuted my studious task. I need not tell 
you of the many hours that I was then privileged 
to enjoy, nor of my mistake in supposing this 
world to be one wide scene of universal sunlight 
and joyousness; ner need I tell you of the thou- 
sand pictures of connubial happiness and future 
domestic felicity which fancy conjured up; for- 
getting that time was silently working its changes, 
and that death was seeking victims alike regard- 
less of human weal or woe. These are pictures 
that your own fancy must draw: suffice it to say, 
that I was married soon after my return, from 
college, to her to whom my soul had been for 
years bound by the strongest ties of affection. 

“I entered immediately upon the duties of 
my vocation, and, ere the summer was spent, 
cholera hung a veil of gloom over the land, and 
its simoom breath carried death, desolation, and 
woe to many a household hearth. All ages, and 
ranks, and conditions were alike subject to. the 
destroying pestilence; its withering blight and 
mildew touch painted the hue of death upon 
many a rosy cheek, dimmed many a sparkling 
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eye, and robed many a hale and lovely form in 
the pale and ghastly habiliments of the tomb. 
In its onward march of death and devastation 
it did not pass my small, but sacred circle of re- 
lationship entirely by. I had prayed that my 
home might not be visited by such an unwelcome 
guest; that my household idols might remain 
unbroken. But my prayer proved futile. My 
father sank with scarce a moment’s warning, and 
on the following day my mother was a corpse. 
Death laughed at-the shivered and almost power- 
less weapons employed by the practical votaries 
of ‘our art, and continued effectually. dealing its 
blows, which none of us had the power to with- 
stay. 

“T need not describe to you the pangs, that 
accompanied the poison-barbed arrow of afflic- 
tion, that pierced my heart when my parents 
passed to their final resting-place. But, after 
that event, my affections were fixed, if possible, 
with greater concéntration upon her who was 
alone left to comfort me in my grief. Nor need 
I tell you of the agonizing fear that harrassed 
my bosom, lest the plague should invade my 
own fireside—lest the wide-spreading pestilence 
should fix its fatal kiss upon the rosy cheek, and 
seal the melancholy doom of her that formed the 
only connecting link that bound me to earth: 
these are mere outlines of a picture which your 
imagination can fill up. 

«The last sad and mournful rites which I was 
unexpectedly called upon to discharge toward 
the lifeless remains of my parents were scarce 
performed, or the tears of mourning dried, ere 
I felt the cold fingers of the devastating plague 
feeling round my own heart for the slender 
threads of life; the death-worm was gnawing 
at: the very citadel of my existence; cold drops 
of sweat bedewed my ghastly features, and an 
impenetrable mist closed tight around and en- 
veloped me in its murky folds. I felt the icy 
grasp of death approach the waning fountain 
of life, and knew my hour was come, but cared 
not, save for her who bent like a ministering 
spirit over me, wiping the cold dews of death 
from my paling brow, and momentarily breaking 
the misty clotd that surrounded my vision by 
kiss that sent a thrill of joy to the very depths } 
of my soul, even in this hour of agony. Never ; 
till then did I know the depths of woman's love, 
or the power and influence of sweet words of 
endearment. The thoughts of the pent-up emo- 





tions that were bursting her sensitive heart; the 
utter loneliness, and woe, and grief that would } 
soon be hers; the fountain of happiness ened 
would soon be congealed at its very source; and } 
the dews of affection that would be converted ! 
into a hoar-frost of despair atound her oul, | 
came rushing, like a wild tornado of agony, over j 


my mind, and thought and memory ceased to 
perform their office. z 

‘But my time was not yet come. I awoke at 
length. to consciousness and life, robed in the 
pale habiliments of the grave, to which I was 
soon to have been consigned. I felt like & mags 
of insensate matter—like a lump of ice suddenly 
endowed with the power of thought. A feeble 
fluttering of the heart at length evinced that the 
fountain of life was awakening from its frigidity, 
and soon the crimson current broke the fetters of 
congelation, and went slowly and feebly coursin; 
through every vein. The haze that had becloud 
my vision was gone; and my eyes opened upofi's 
spectacle which God grant you may never see noe 
I again. My wife—oh! that look of despair} 
imaged upon my memory never to’ be éffaced 
was kneeling by my side, and the very fountaing 
of her soul were welling up in broken accents if 
inconsolable agony to the ears of pitying heaven, 
The object upon which her earthly affecting 
rested, and around which they were entwined, 
she supposed, had passed away: the sweet images 
of love and happiness she cherished were stricken 
from her heart, and she mourned in bitter anguish 
over her broken idols; but bowéd in sad’ subthig- 
sion to the decrees of heaven, and;prayéd with 
clasped hands and quick'gaspings, as though body 
and soul were parting. Wild sobs cane up from 
her bleeding heart, while her eyes were baptised 
in burning tears. 

‘Could I then have looked down the dim vista 
of futurity and marked the sorrows gathering 
in my path; the wreck of the heart’s idols; the 
crushing of every earthly hope; the blighting of 
that bosom whose every throb beat with a deepef, 
truer, stronger, holier love; the lonely footsteps 
winding downward through a life of woe ané 
weariness, to a death amid strangers in a strangé 
land, my spirit would never have re-animated 
this stiffened frame; but would have burst its 
fetters and plumed its wings for heaven. 

“The incidents of my slow and tedious reee- 
very I need not relate. Suffice it to say, that a 
loving, gentle, confiding being, in whose pure 
heart my happiness was placed, was ever present 
to anticipate and minister to my wants, and be- 
guile tedious hours of mourning and pain with 
the sweet antidotes of sympathy and holy affec- 
tion. 

‘‘The vain and heartless may look upon the 
smiling coquetry of the devotee of fashion as the 
highest of female perfection.’ Others may extol 
the witchery of woman’s loveliness, as, arrayed 
in gossamer attire, she moves sylph-like through 
the mazes of the dance. But it is not here 
that her highest charms are made known, or her 
noblest mission revealed. , It is in cooling the 
parched tongue, calming the aching brow, and 
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pouring the balm of consolation into the sorrow- 
stricken heart, that woman seems most allied to 
angels, and consequently inspires the nage 
emotions of love and reverenge. 

“The cloud of gloom which had hung like an 
incubus over the land, at length passed away; 
put not till many a thunderbolt had reached its 
victim, and left its marks in scathed trunks of 
widowhood and seared leaves of orphan infancy. 
fears of ‘mourning and grief, in a measure, gave 
way to the rejoicings of deliverance; and prayers 
of thankfulness went up from many a burthened 
heart. Autumn brought its rich harvests as 
though nothing had happened; winter came and 
went with its accustomed rigor; spring blossomed 
with its, wonted loveliness, and many a soul 
seemed budding with affection and ripening with 
ite golden harvest of happiness. But ere long 
the clarion notes of alarm were sounded, which 
hoomed over hill and valley, over lake and river, 
giving to the cheek of ‘health and joyousness 
di the pallor and sadness of fear. The terrific 
messenger of death had retired but to grind its 
weapons and whet its vulture fangs, and now 
returned with ghastlier mien, and bolder, firmer 


tread. 

»“Standing aloof from the scene of conflict, 
std: marking the gradual advance of the deadly 
enemy, unarrested by human efforts, and disre- 
gerding the feeble barriers which were raised 
against it, one might have supposed that the 
messenger of an offended God had poured into 
the air the viol of wrath and chastisement for 
human error. Having drunk deep of the cup of 
sorrow at his last annual visitation, I had hoped 


the plague would spend its rage elsewhere; but- 


imagine if you can my horror, when, on returning 
froma successful conflict with the hydra monster 





at the residence of a friend, I found, in retalia- 
tion, he had made an onslaught in my own house- 
hold. The idol of my ‘home had received, deep 
in her bosom, far beyond'the power of extraction, 
the arrow of death. 

“If you have seen the dearest and last loved 
one of-earth sicken; if you have beheld her frame 
racked with tortures—have seen her cheek put 
on‘the hue of death, and her loved ‘eyes grow 
dim, without the power to succor in this hour of 
distress; if you have heard the trembling voice 
breathe its last farewell, its dying prayer to 
heaven for you when she were gone; if you have 
felt the’ last impassioned kiss from the cold and 
quivering lips of the dearest of earth; if you have 
looked upon the glassy fixedness of the eye fore- 
shadowing death—have watched the last expiring 
agonies, and felt your utter loneliness and grief, 
you may imagine my feelings when I beheld that 
sweet smile upon her lovely face, and heard her 
command my soul to heaven as her own pure 
spirit quitted its tenement here, and winged its 
way far beyond the confines of time and through 
the ebon gates of Paradise. 

“The stroke came home to my feelings like a 
thunderbolt, dried up the fast flowing fountain 
of my tears, and wert scathing down to the very 
depths of my over-burthened and breaking heart. 
The remembrance of pleasures forever past was 
but a light to reveal my present loneliness; with 
no friend with whom to sympathize and love, f 
wandered in loneliness among strangers, striving 
to prepare my soul and the souls of others to meet 
the loved in heaven.” 

Here the dying man finished his recital, and 
ere the morrow’s dawn awoke in loveliness he 
slept in death; his soul had sped to revive its old 
affections in the Paradise of God. 
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Ox! for the mountains and the cooling streams, 
Where ’neath the shade of the thick-leaved trees, 
Whose branches woo the kisses of the breeze; 

The oriole, with its golden plumage gleams, 

And sports, and flashes, like the radiant beams, 
That on the breast of the rock-margined river, 
Fanned by the Summer’s zephyr, dance and quiver. 

Sweet melody is round us, like the dreams 

That we have fashioned from some fairy tale; 

The woodland walk, and Druid-haunted bowers, 
Where the sun’s footsteps wake no sleeping flowers, 

But silence sits upon the gentle gale— . 

So still and quiet that the very air 

Seems trembling in the arms of spirits there. 





Beauty is throned upon the dark-eyed night, 

And music echoes from the moonlit lake, 

So soft and wild that the full soul may slake 
From out this fountain of the pure and bright, 
Its thirst for poesy—and dream each Eden light 

Is here again, as thousand gem-like stars, 

Smile down upon us through their skyey bars, 
And whisper with their voices of delight 
The secrets of that far-off happy clime, 

Where sunny Summer finds no éarly tomb, 

And bright-hued flowers ever fadeless’ bloom, 
To deck the brow of never-dying time— 

Such are the dreams that night and romance bring, 
And such the songs that Summer minstrels sing. 





MARRIAGE AND MISERY. “ 





B¥ JAMES 


L, FUTHEY. 





Ir weuld be well for those who contemplate 
entering into the marriage relation, to ponder 
well the old adage, “look before you leap.” It 
is certain that by so doing many a luckless union 
would be averted—many a shattered heart pre- 
served—and many of the troubles that afflict life 
in this world be unexperienced and unknown, 
Unnatural marriages are most likely to cause the 
deepest misery and suffering that the world is 
capable of engendering. It is opposed to nature 
that two persons differently educated—dissimilar 
in their thoughts, feelings, and disposition should 
dwell together in peace, love and quiet. Domestic 
bickerings must soon arise, and the once gay and 
cheerful heart be racked by incessant turmoil and 
contention. Matrimonial alliances should never 
be completed in violation of reason. Our pas- 
sions are blind— incapable, themselves, of acting 
rightly; and they. should, therefore, be, at all 
times, under the guidance of the moral and in- 
tellectual faculties. 

Philip Harmen was the father of owe as beau- 
tiful daughters as ever tripped the earth, or 
breathed the free air of heaven. The light of 
their sunny faces could disperse the gloom of 
the dreariest heart, and force smiles to rest upon 
the most stoical countenance. Few ever gazed 
upon them but felt happier by the sight; few 
were ever. gazed upon by them, but a thrill of 
delight, such as they seldom felt, gave increased 
buoyancy to their spirit—a new delight to their 
being. The ‘admired of all admirers,” it may 
readily be imagined that their lovers were neither 
‘sfew nor far between.” The father felt a noble 
pride as he walked through his mansion, the 
brightest ornamerts of which were his two ever 
cheerful daughters, and a youthful feeling stole 
through his aged limbs as he watched them flit- 
ting, fairy-like, about in the discharge of their 
ordinary duties. Their mother had died when 
they were quite young, but she had already com- 


menced instilling into their minds virtuous prin- { 


ciples, and charged her husband in her dying hour 
not to forget their moral and religious training. 

Time passed on. Her children grew up as lovely 
as they were virtuous—indeed, their virtues gave 
additional loveliness to their characters. Beauty 
is ever more beautiful when religion lights up the 
soul and sheds a hallowed illumination over the 
fage. They received an excellent education—an 
education that fitted them to perform the various 


duties of their sex skilfully and intelligently, 
When they had completed their studies and re 
turned home ready to act their part upon life's 
eventful stage, their father deemed it a fit o¢ca- 
sion to offer them some advice, 

“You have now, my daughters,” he said, 
‘passed through the easiest portion of’ your 
life. Your path thus far has been strewn with 
roses. Hereafter you must expect to find thom 
intermingled therewith. The cares of the world 
may press heavily upon your hearts, and put 
your patience and forbearance to the severest 
trial. But never despair. In adversity as wellag 
in prosperity let all your actions be on the side of 
virtue. Show to the world that in all you do 
you.are actuated by a pure sense of right; and 
you will ever win the homage of the good. Fom 
get not the holy lessons you were taught in your 
childhood, and remember that the last prayers 
of a. fond mother were that her children might 
grow up virtuous and happy. Should you ever 
be disposed: to marry, be careful-above all things 
on whom you bestow your ‘affections. Once 
united, you are united till death, and a wrong 


‘step taken in marriage cannot’easily be retraced 


Spurn the hand of every one whom you have the 
least suspicion of being tainted with vice, and let 
no feeling of love, however ardent, urge you on 
with recklessness in such a matter. You have 
been the joy of my life thus far, and I trust while 
it shall please heaven to permit me to dwell upon 
earth, I shall never be made miserable by seeing 
you unhappy.” 

We have already said the sisters were in no 
want of lovers. Beauty will win suitors even 
where there is not the additional attraction of 
virtue and wealth. Sarah, the younger, only 
laughed at her admirers; but Alice had a more 
sensitive heart. Her affections soon began to 
centre on a single object. One by one her lovers 
vanished, and William Welnar, for such was the 
name of the fortunate individual, had the whole 
field to himself without a rival. 

Welnar was little worthy of Alice. He was 
deceitful and dishonest in the extreme. In his 
heart lurked all the bad passions of our nature. 
Yet he possessed an uncommon tact of veiling 
his ill qualities whenever it suited his purpose. 
Having been but for a short time a resident in 
the neighborhood where Alice dwelt, he was of 





course not perfectly known. His conversation 
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“was gtaceful, and’ in the presence of Alice at all 
4imes of a moral caste; his demeanor courteous 
and elegant; and indeed he seemed in all things 

‘to possess the tequisites of a kind, virtuous and 
-effectionate husband. A few of Alice’s friends 
(and all who knew her were such) who had 

. casually noticed something of his true disposi- 
tion, when informed of the match gave an ominous 
shake of the:head, while others asserted that the 
day of her marriage would be a transition from 
Pliss to woe; but none ventured the delicate task 
of remonstrating ‘with her. 

. Mr. Harmen, however, watched with intense 

~nxiety this play of love, and was extremely ap- 

vptehensive lest Alice should give herself up to a 
man whose true character he seemed confident 
was not fully exhibited, and on whom he had 
ever‘cast a suspicious gaze. Alice judged by his 

+movements at times he was deeply concerned 

| about something, but little suspected it was she 
who troubled his feelings, But her love for Wel- 
nar was already too strongly fixed to be broken 
off by the entreaties of friends, or beseechings of 

»wfather—indeed she fairly adored him. Bright 
and glorious visions of the future floated before 

vher imagination, and dreams of bliss higher than 
she had ever enjoyed sweetened her repose. 

Not expecting any opposition in her matrimo- 
tial projects, she one day broached the subject 
to-her father. His features, usually betokening 
inward joy, changed into an expression of anguish 
when he heard it, and he paced his room for a 

‘Jong time before he could find it in his power to 
speak. ’ He said, at last; with evident emotion, 

“Alice, you little know the pain your words 
have given me. I had feared you might fall a 
victim to the wiles of this man, and yet I hoped 
your good sense, your love of virtue, your desire 
to live happy in the world would restrain you 
from linking yourself to one who carries, at least, 
‘a doubtful character, and whose honeyed words 

' may be but the promptings of a deceitful heart. 
By the love you bear your father—by your high 
respect for Christian principles—by your hope of 
fature bliss, I conjure you to countenance him 
no longer.” 

“T have already vowed I would be his,” was 
her calm reply. 

‘And now you expect my consent to the mar- 
riage. If you deemed it necessary to the con- 
tract why did you not consult me beforehand?” 
answered he, somewhat sternly. 

“T had not looked for opposition, and am now 
surprised to find it. I have seen nothing that 
would justify me in discarding him, and no vague 
suspicions shall be permitted to snap the cord 
that binds me to him. Surely you place a wrong 
estimate upon him.” 

“No, I cannot; he is yet, as it were, a stranger 

Vou. XVITL—6 


in the neighborhood—your acquaintance with 

him has been short, far too short to form that 

connexion with him you desire; and though he - 
} may have shown off a good character in your pre- 

sence, he has exhibited a different one elsewhere. 

I have lately heard of some of his doimgs.” 

“*From whom, pray?” was the sudden reply; 
‘disappointed rivals have plotted some foul.taJe, 
and tattling lips, I fear, have borne it to your 
ears, and you have believed it, .No! no; Iam 
not to be deterred from marrying the man of my 
choice because the breath of calumny is blown 
on him from such a source—it only binds me the 
stronger to him.” While there was something 
of. indignation in her words, there was a touch 
of sadness in her voice as she spoke. 

‘‘Speak not thus, my child,” was the father’s 
answer; ‘‘tongues that would not causelessly 
denounce him have spoken it, and there is too 
much reason to fear that the half is not yet 
known. You have fallen in love with him. at 
first sight; his prepossessing appearance has 
charmed you; you have given way to your feel- 
ings without calling in the aid of your judgment, 
and he found your heart a prize easily taken. 
He may prove a good, husband, but you have no 
means of determining that he will. His acts are 
unknown, or where known, they decide against 
him.” 

“Is it thus that he is judged? No, I cannot 
believe that deceit could dwell in his bosom— 
that he could do anything wrong. If dark crimes 
had ever sullied his heart, his countenance could 
not wear so pure and peaceful an expression. 
Surely you will grant your consent,” and her 
voice assumed a pleading tone. 

‘“‘For you to marry this Welnar? Never! I 
do not wish to see you miserable. It is for your 
own good I withhold my consent. If you judge 
of one’s character always by their outward actions 
and appearances, you have yet an important les- 
son to learn in the study of human nature. Re- 
member now; my determination is fixed and I 
will not alter it—if you become wedded to him, 
and wretchedness be your lot thereafter, you may 
look to me for pity, but to heaven for forgiveness. 
It is a rash step youare about to take, and I have 
dutifully pre-admonished you.” 

She saw in his reply an inflexibility that it was 
useless to attempt to overcome, and resorted to 
no more pleadings, merely answering him thus: 

«‘What then am I todo? Would you have me 
break a solemn promise?” 

**You should not have plighted yourself thus 
unconditionally before seeking my advice. Better 
still to break your promise than live with a broken 
heart hereafter.” 

‘‘Had I expected such an issue I would. But 





I have solemnly affirmed I would be his wife, and 
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I must abide by it: Never let it be said/of me j are apt to be blind to the vices of ‘their halered 
that my lips breathed a vow—that I gave essu- while their virtues ever stand outin oun on- 
rances of attachment that an after course disre- ‘ spicuousness. 
gerded, Come weal or come woe, I am willing » A day was set apart for their espoussia oe 
to make’ the trial.” though but a short way in the future, time in 
Her father manifesting’ no disposition to reply, { the opinion of the two lovers never ‘moved, s9 
she soon after left’the room. Much as it pained ; tardily:‘as. then.. Alice was correct when she 
her to differ with him, her love was too substan- ; said her father would permit. it to take place in 
tially fixed on its object to be easily removed. ; his own lovely abode. But it was. sad: day to 
Alas! for her delusion. Alas! alas! her disobe- { him, no joyous feeling bounded within his breast; 
dience. no smiles rested on his farrowed cheeks, She, 
When Alice next met her lover, she described { too, though a bride, occasionally appeared gor. 
to him the result of the interview; repeating, ; rowful, and a keen. observer at one time might 
however, the strong attachment she still enter- ; have noticed a tear-drop' coursing down her 
tained for him. It was undesirable news for ‘ glossy cheeks, an emblem of imperfect. bliss, 
him, but bent on achieving his purposes, and } Why was this? Because she was acting in op. 
supposing she would be prevented from wedding ; position to her father’s wishes: and she knew 
him in her own residence, he proposed an elope- } the painful feelings it occasioned him. But she 
ment, hoping, as is often the case, that a parental { had no power to act otherwise. Love, deep and 
re-conciliation would take place a year or so { strong, had taken possession of her heart, and 
thereafter; but her heart rebelled against such } nothing short of death could have parted ‘her 
& proposition. from him in whom her holiest affections were 
‘¢No, that will not do,” said she; ‘‘though his { enchased. 
assent cannot be obtained, he will yet permit our} We will now pass over a few years, during 
marriage to take place in his own dwelling. I} which the true and natural disposition of Wel- 
am free to act as I choose; and though my de- {nar became gradually unfolded, followed by-as 
sires may not be in accordance with his, he will ; gradual a lapsing into grief on the part of Alice, 
not, for that reason, completely frustrate them. } Let us take a view of her as she now appears in 
In a few years you can live down the ill reports her own dwelling. Oh! mark the change imher 
that malignant tongues have circulated-against ; countenance!. How sorrowful she looks! Smiles 
you, and those who now despise: you will be ; no longer deck her face—the mark of anguish is 
forced to acknowledge your worth.” there: and though that countenance once rivalled 
‘¢But how unpleasant it is to dwell in a place } the sun in brightness, it has lost it gayness, and 
where false tales have injured one’s character. It ; now more resembles the paleness of the moon; 
checks one’s aspiration to rise in the world, and { yet unlike it, whatever of brightness it possesses 
deadens that vigor of action which might else mark } is not borrowed, but rises, from her own goul 
one’s course, were only regarded with favor.” long purified by religion, which ever gives to the 
“Oh! let it not be so with you, dear William,” ; human visage that holy light—that serenity and 
was her fervent answer, ‘these calumnies will ; calm submissiveness in trial so comportable with 
soon disappear before an upright course of con- {its nature. Anon, she casts a sorrowful look 
duct; you can be prosperous here in your busi- ; upon the infant in her arms, and then perchance 
ness; here dwell all the friends and relations I} weeps. Her heaving breast at times sends forth 
have on earth, I do not wish to leave them.” sighs loud and heavy; and that voice once s0 
Finding her impregnable on this point, he } cheerful, has now a wailful sound. It is the 
carried the subject no further. Had William } darkness of night and she is alone—alone with 4 
Welnar possessed human sensibilities he would } babe upon her breast, and a little boy playing 
have colored with complete abashment, he woul’ ; by her side. Growing weary with his sport, he 
have felt the stings of conscience tormenting ; looks up, and in earnest tone says, ‘‘ when will 
him unceasingly at the sight of such a noble- ; papa be home?”—that question stirs afresh the 
hearted, unsophisticated being reposing implicit } sad feelings of her heart and deepens her an- 
confidence in his veracity, disbelieving the tales } guish. She comforts him with the reply that 
that had been sped abroad derogatory to his ; he will be home directly, but alas! the hour of 
character, when he knew in his very heart they ; midnight may pass and find her still alone. 
were founded in truth, and yet with a painter’s ; Where is he, and what can he be doing? 
skill gilded them over with the speciousness of; From what has already been said the reader 
purity and goodness. But “love is a credulous { will surmise the answer. We will, however, fully 
passion.” A stranger would discover sad de- { unmask Welnar’s course of life, and openly ex- 
fects in a child, that the mother’s affection would ; pose to view, and the indignity of all the villain, 
cause her to overlook; and so truly ardent lovers | that arrayed in the garb of virtue, wrecked 4 
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poble heart, and blasted forever the bliss: that 
so' pute a being deserved. He is a gambler—a 
drankard—a profligate. Go to some tavern, or 
gaming den, and you will find him; these are hig 
places »of resort, of pleasure. There you will 
see him, reeling about a senseless wretch, or 
shuffling cards, while horrid oaths drop inces- 
sontly'‘from his lips. The tongue that had once 
with apparent sincerity uttered vows of eternal 
fidelity 'to his still faithful, but-unfortunate com- 
pénion—that had once whispered in her ears 
sentiments of pure and unchanging love in words 
that seemed to have been caught from angel lips 
—now discourses in the language-of fiends, and 
impiously connects the Almighty’s name with 
carses that spring from an infuriated heart. 

Yet he had a love for Alice; mot the strong, 
pure, self-sacrificing love of a true husband, but 
that: light, evanescent affection, that beauty and 
a.graceful deportment is apt simply to inspire; 
while in the wealth she appeared to have at her 
command he foresaw a valuable aid in the dark 
undertakings he might afterward engage in. It 
was not her integrity of character—her high re- 
gatd for truth and virtue—qualities that consti- 
tuted her in these respects a pattern to her sex— 
that most enchanted him, for it would have been 
more fitting his disposition had she lacked in 
these, but it was those qualities which time hath 
power to destroy, but which long ere they were 
destroyed had ceased to exert their wonted in- 
fluence over him, as his actions testified. 

Alienated, however, from his old companions 
in iniquity, it had the effect of smothering for 
awhile the ill-desires of his mind, yet his old. 
habits returned with all.their original force as 
soon as he had found out new comrades fitted 
like himsslf for evil. Step by step he plunged 
deeper into that dread abyss that leads to eternal 
ruin; Do you wonder now at the misery of his 
unfortunate consort? The earnestness with which 
she beseeched him to abandon his wicked course 
—the tearful eye—the sorrowful, yet loving gaze 
into his face, as she plead with all the fervor of a 
woman’s heart for his reform, would have drawn 
teat’s even 

“From eyes unused to weep.” 

We will attempt briefly to depict one of these 
scenes; it will suffice to show the general tenor 
of them all. 

Returning home one evening earlier than he 
was accustomed to, and in a calmer mood than 
usual, she embraced the occasion as a fitting one 
to impress on his mind a consciousness of the 
eyil he was committing. 

“William,” said she, ‘‘a few years ago when 
we exchanged vows at the altar, I deemed you 
sincere in making them. Have you forgotten 
those sacred promises?” 





“Have I departed from them?” he replied, 
coldly. ‘‘Have -you not a good home ?—have 
you ever been afflicted with hunger?—has your 
body been.pierced by cold for want of sufficient 
clothing?—have these children ever suffered for 
want-of any of the necessaries of life? Indeed 
I think you are surrounded with all the comforts 
you could wish.” 

‘Comforts! speak not that word if you would 
not. deepen the wound you have already inflicted 
upon my heart. What comfort can I have when - 
sitting here alone in the. still night, when the 
thought of where you are, and what you. are 
engaged in, comes rushing with heart-breaking 
force upon my memory.. True, I have never 
suffered with hunger or cold, but-not to you do 
I owe entire exemption from ‘these; but the 
agony of mind Ihave been compelled to endure 
because of you, is far heavier to. bear than any, 
mere bodily ill. And these children suffer too. 
The lessons of goodness they should learn from 
your lips are wanting; and I tremble for their 
fate when I see so bad an example set by their 
father.” 

‘“‘Why, Alice, I am: often detained.on matters 
of business, and what if I do meet at times in a 
social gathering with a few warm friends, do 
you think me worthy of condemnation on that 
account?” 

**Do not attempt to deceive me,” she answered 
in a mild, but firm voice. ‘‘ Your ill-eonduct oft- 
times when you have returned home, testifies 
that you have been where no husband who re- 
gards his family, where no mortal who fears his 
God would ever dare enter, Faithfully have I 
endeavored to render you happy and comfortable 
in the world, but; strange as it appears, my de- 
votions have awakened no corresponding affec- 
tion in your heart.. Heaven only knows what 
miseries the future may unfold to us if you 
persist in your course.” 

‘¢Come, come,”’ said he, in a somewhat harsh 
tone, “you must not indulge yourself in such 
thoughts.. You have brooded over some little 
neglect I may have unintentionally shown toward 
you, till you have magnified it into an enormous 
crime. My actions are not half so evil as you 
imagine them to be.” 

‘¢Would to heaven,” was her fervent answer, 
‘“‘they were free from it altogether! I would 
then know:something of peace; this sorrowing 
heart would then feel what it was to be happy 
again. But, oh! William, you gamble—you are 
addicted to the use of intoxicating drinks, and 
they are fast driving you on to ruin. The sad 
fate of others who pursued the same course 
should: act as a fearful warning to your soul, 
and cause you to forsake the path wherein they 
trod. If not for my sake, for the sake of these 
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dear children, I implore you to desist from these 
practices. So full of wrath have you come home, 
at times, that now when your footsteps are heard 
by the door, little Horace runs and clings trem- 
bling to my side, hiding through fear of his own 
father; and even the babe I hold seems to cling 
closer to my breast, while every remark you utter 
is so tinged with profanity that they pierce my 
very soul like arrows. Little did I think when 
I became your wife that such would be your 
course. When reports defamatory to your re- 
putation were then circulated I turned from them 
with loathing, and faithfully believed that time 
would prove them false. But, oh! how have I 
been deceived. You have proved a bane to me 
instead of a blessing, and were it not for these 
children I would woo the peace of the grave. If 
you entertain any kindly feelings toward me, 
show it by a change in your conduct. If you 
deem my life to you of any worth, let me not 
drink too deep of the cup of sorrow.” 

Appeals like these would somewhat touch his 
feelings, and he would make a slight promise to 
act better. A ray of hope would then beam in 
upon her soul; a few days he would preserve his 
promise; then again he would relapse into his 
old habits, and sorrow heavier than before would 
settle upon her heart. In fact, the passion of 
Welnar for liquor and gambling was so strong it 
was impossible for him to desist. It had become 
fastened upon his soul in early youth, and there, 
leech-like, it clung, so firm that a woman’s tears 
—a woman’s prayers—a woman’s beseechings— 
the most powerful incentives to reform there are 
on earth—could not free him from it. 

Friends, whose regard for Alice was strong, 
and who perceived the agony she was compelled 
to endure on his account, often approached him 
and remonstrated against his conduct, but their 
words only called forth curses. One, a near 
neighbor, who greatly pitied Alice in her dis- 
tress, and whose heart was filled with just in- 
dignation at the course Welnar was pursuing, 
sought out his midnight haunts, hoping by con- 
fronting him there, and by stirring up in his 
mind a remembrance of his neglected family, to 
arouse a sense of guilt within his breast. He 
was found in a disreputable tavern. The friend 
approached, and in a stern voice accosted him 
thus: 

“William, you have a wife that is entitled to 
your care, your protection, and your regard; 
you have children that should find in your life 
an example worthy of imitation; and here you 
are, distant from them at a time when you 
should be with them, bringing degradation upon 
yourself and disgrace upon them. If you were 
not devoid of sensibility the blush of shame 
would crimson your cheeks, if one manly feeling 





pervaded your soul—if ‘one generous emotion» 


thrilled your bosom, you would go home and ask 
the pardon of her you have so deeply wronged, 
and live a better life hereafter.” 

“Who gave you authority,” was his angry 
reply, ‘‘to inquire into, and censure my con~ 
duct? I. know how to conduct myself. without 
the advice of such conceited simpletons as your. 
self.” 

‘“*You know how to conduct yourself like g 
demon,” warmly answered his reprover, “and 
had the advice that has oft-times been given you 
been heeded, you would not only have been a 
better man yourself, but you would have light- 
ened the griefs you‘ have inflicted upon your 
family.” 

*‘Cease your impertinent gabbling! I will let 
you know that I possess a spirit that will brook 
the chiding of no mean puppy like yourself,” and 
a fiend-like laugh ran through the room, while 
the speaker’s cheeks reddened with rage. 

It was useless to waste words on such a being, 
Remonstrances against his deeds coming from 
persons whom he disliked invariably excited his 
ire, and urged him on with renewed fury in his 
career of crime. 

But the end was not far off. He was ins 
gambling-room pursuing, as ubual, his avocation; 
the stakes at issue were immense—the interest 
centered in the game strong—a dispute arose— 
angry speeches were quickly exchanged—a des- 
perate fight ensued, and ere it ended William 
Welnar lay a senseless mortal on the floor. He 
was taken home. The application of proper 
medicines partially restored him. He could per- 
ceive his weeping Alice gazing upon him witha 
countenance full of affectionate tenderness, and 
using every endeavor to ease his sufferings; he 
could hear the sobbings of his eldest child who 
was sensible something fearful had befallen him, 
and doubtless he longed to speak. But death 
came too hastily upon him, and ere he had power 
to ask the forgiveness of her he had so greatly 
injured on earth, his spirit had taken its eternal 
flight. 

When the day of interment arrived, and the 
people who designed witnessing his burial had 
assembled, an aged minister—the same venerable 
man that had years ago, when Alice lay like a 
smiling cherub in the arms of an affectionate 
mother, baptised her—the same minister that 
had joined them together in the holy bonds of 
matrimony, arose, and in a feeling manner ad- 
dressed the assembly. He spoke of the life the 
deceased had lived—the terrible death he died; 
portrayed in thrilling language the awful effects 
of sin; and endeavored alleviate the anguish of 
the widowed mother by the blessed promises of 
the Saviour, and pointed her to that book that 
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contains a balm for every wounded heart—a 
consolation for every stricken soul. 

Again Alice returned to the home of her father, 
put alas! not as she left it. Then she was a 
pright and happy being—al! smiles—all cheerfal- 
ness, With a spirit as light and joyous as heaven 
ever deigned to an earthly mortal; but though 
the rose had nearly faded from her cheeks, and 
her eyes were dimmed in their brilliancy, there 
was a beauty about her still, and the Christian- 
like resignation that lay upon her countenance 
gave her the appearance of an angel smitten with 
grief. She had looked forward to the enjoyment 
of years of increased bliss, but hed reaped in its 
stead harvests of disappointment and woe. Truly 
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has it been said, ‘‘we know not what a day may 
bring forth.” 

What does our story prove? That the purest 
and holiest beings on earth will sometimes err in 
the bestowal of their affections. They give way 
too suddenly to the first feelings of the heart, and 
permit the passion of love to carry them whither 
it may. 

Love is a pure and holy feeling, yet needs 
reason as a pilot to steer it aright, but how fre- 
quently is that pilot discarded, and thus the frail 
bark of humanity is tossed impetuously on the 
rough sea of life, and, perhaps, shattered upon 
the rocks that folly has planted therein! 





THE ANSWERED PRAYER. 





BY EMILY HERRMANN. 





An aged man, with hoary hair, 
Went forth at eventide 

To meditate beside a stream 
Among the meadows wide. 


Small birds were folding up their wings 
Within their downy nest: 

And, likewise, pleasant thoughts flew home, 
With singing, to his breast; 


And, eagle-like, they bore his soul 
Above the gathering gloom, 

It woke in prayer as evening’s breath 
Awakes the primrose bloom. 


Blessings he asks for every one, 
Free as the forest bird, 

And much for him, whose fields he treads, 
And straight his prayer is heard, 


In Heaven and earth. He knows not near 
His path the yeoman lies, 

Crouched in the hedge, below yon stile— 
He all good things defies. 





Yet to his spirit, like a shower 
On thirsty fields, it came 

That prayer. He knows not why nor how, 
Life does not seem the same. 


Love fills the place where hate has been, 
A flood of tenderness 

Breaks o’er the rocky haunts of sin, 
In his heart’s wilderness. 


He bends him to his pastor down 
And tells, with starting tears, 

How that one little murmured prayer 
Swept off remorseful fears; 


“T came, well-armed to work my will 
Of hate to thee, this even; 

I did not deem that thou for me 
Wast praying God in Heaven. 


For blessings on my harvest sheaves, 
He, only, can bestow— 

And see! the germs of better things 
Are bursting for me now!” 





THE HARVEST HOME. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





Tue harvest is gathered, 
The labor is o’er: 

Pile high the rich treasure, 
Wide throw the barn-door. 

With shouting and singing 
The glad reapers come: 

At his gate stands the farmer 
To welcome them home. 





Mysterious the order 
Of sunshine and rain: 
Wjth rich, teeming harvests 
It covers the plain. 
Heav’n kindly to all men 
* Gives increase of store. 
The wealthy it smiles on, 
And blesses the poor. 





EDITORS’ 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 


Mrs. Sternens’ Letrrers.—The fatigue conse- 
quent upon travel, and the engrossing nature of her 
social engagements have prevented Mrs. Stephens 
beginning as yet her contemplated “Letters from 
abroad.” She is still in England. Though with no 
present leisure to write, she is storing her memory 
for future occasions, so that her friends on this side 
of the Atlantic may rely on having many a rich in- 
tellectual treat in preparation for them. Our sub- 
scribers will hear, with pleasure, that she enjoys 
excellent health, and is delighted with her travels. 





Our Fasntons.—We ask a comparison between 


the fashions, as engraved and reported for this ¢ 


periodical, and those given in the other monthlies. 
In the present number, for instance, we givé a new 
equestrian costume, an entirely new style of boddice, 
and much fresh and valuable information respecting 
the latest changes in the mode. Our articles, on this 
subject, instead of being prepared by inexperienced 
persons and at second hand, are compiled by a lady 
conversant with every fluctuation in the world of 
fashion, both here and abroad; and can always be 
relied on as a month in advance of any cotemporary. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Shoulder Knot; or, Sketches of the Three-fold 
Life of Man. A Story of the Seventeenth Century. 
By B. F. Tefft. vol. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers.—This is a new American novel, founded on 
the well known story of the diamond tags which 
were casually given to the Duke of Buckingham by 
Anne of Austria, and which Richelieu caused to be 
cut from the duke’s dress at a court-ball in London, 
in order to show them to the king and thus juggle 
the latter into the belief that his innocent wife had 
been guilty of infidelity. The duke, discovering the 
loss, and suspecting the cause, laid an embargo, as 
prime-minister, on all ships about to leave England; 
and in the meantime made his jeweler re-place the 
tags, which being sent immediately to Anne of Aus- 


TABLE. 


duke is considered. On the whole, Mr. Tefft sue- 
ceeds better in the didactic, than in the narrative 
style; and we advise him, therefore, to stick to rhe- 
toric and leave fiction alone. 


Adventures in Africa. By Major W. Cornwallis 
Harris. 2 vols. Phitada: T. B. Peterson.—The 
author of these volumes, Major Harris, was attached 
to an embassy, sent from England to Abyssinia in 
1846. He remained in the country two years, pene. 
trated nearly ail the provinces of the empire, and 
was held in great favor at the court of the reigning 
monarch. In the present work we have the result 
of his observations. The book is full of romantic 
personal incidents and of legendary Abyssinian lore, 
as well as of valuable statistical information respect- 
ing.a country of which but little has hitherto been 
authentically known. We can confidently recom- 
mend it as most excellent reading. Mr. Peterson 
has issued it in two large, thick volumes, at fifty cents 
per volume, so that it is as cheap as itis meritorious, 


The Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. By B, 
J. Lossing. Nos. 3 and 4. New York: Harper & 
Brothere.—This elegant: and patriotic serial shows 
no diminution in merit, but rather an increase. The 
engravings are unrivalled in elegance, and the text 
is evidently compiled with care. The author has 
now traversed, with pen and pencil, the battle-fields 
of New York and Canada, and will next, we presume, 
visit Boston and its vicinity, after which the historic 
spots of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and the 
Carolinas will come in for their share of attention. 
Really no family should be without this book. Its 
price is but twenty-five cents per number, and the 
numbers will not exceed twenty, so that the work 
will come within the reach of all, and the price being 
paid in instalments the purchase will scarcely be felt. 


Mahommed, the Arabian Prophet. ‘A Tragedy in 
Five Acts. By George H. Miles. 1 vol. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co.—This is the tragedy for 
which Forrest, the tragedian, paid a thousand dollars. 
He advertised, it will be remembered, that sum as a 
prize for the best acting play sent to him within a 
certain time. Numerous tragedies were received in 

q , of which the present was considered 





tria, reached her before the original ones reached 
Richelieu, the latter tags not leaving England till the 
embargo was raised. With this historical story, which 
is but indifferently told, Mr. Tefft has mixed up a 
philosophical disquisition on the three-fold nature of 
man, as a physical, intellectual and spiritual being. 
This part of the volume is exceedingly well written, 
and rises indeed to quite a pitch of eloquence. But 
it is most inartistically interwoven with the tale, 
with which it has really nothing to do; and it is 
placed in the mouth of Bacon as a reply to inquiries 
on the part of Buckingham, a most improbable sup- 
position when the trifling, dissolute character of the 





the best, and took the prize, though Forrest declines 
acting it on account of its want of merit. In this 
judgment we fear we must coincide. With many 
fine poetical passages the tragedy is wanting in dra- 
matic interest. Mr. Miles takes the modern view of 
Mahomet’s character, and considers him, not as an 
intentional impostor, but as himself deluded. The 
play is elegantly printed. 

Milman’s Gibbons’ Rome. Vols. V. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co.—There is no falling off in the 
paper or printing of this edition; but each successive 
volume is fully equal to the specimen one. 
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The National Cook Book. By a Lady of Phila- 
delphia, a Practical Housewife. 1 vol. Philada: 
Robert C. Peterson, N. W. cornér of Fifth and Arch 
streets, 1850.—We regard this Cook Book as the most 
practical one yet offered to the American public. 
The fault generally of works of this class is the ex- 
pensive character of the receipts, which places the 
dishes of course beyond the reach of ordinary house- 
wifes. In the present work this error is carefully 
avoided. The receipts are exeeedingly economical, 
yet excellent, many of them having been tried by a 
female friend for thé purpose of testing them. We 
are ignorant of the author of the treatise, but she 
announces herself as a-practical housewife, and we 
have every reason to believe, from the experiments 
alluded to, that she is all she claims to be. We 
recommend the work as one that will fill a void long 
felt by American housewifes. : 


The Prefessor’s Lady. By Berthold Auerbach. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 1 vol, New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—Here is a most charming book. 
The pictures of peasant life in Germiany, which the 
volume presents, are really delightful, and make 
one quite in love with the simplicity, honesty, and 
worth of the good Germans. The heroine, Lorle, is 
a lovely creature, indeed a thousand times too good 
for Reinhard, musician, painter, and poet as he is. 
His neglect of his sweet wife, after they remove to 
the capital, makes us heartily despise him, and con- 
fines our sympathies entirely to the patient suffering 
of Lorle. The volume is illustrated with spirited 
wood-cuts. 


Shakapeare’s Dramatic Works. Nos. 18 and 19. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—We acknowledge 
the receipt of these two volumes of what is called, 
par excellence, the “Boston Shakspeare.” The first 
of the two is embellished with a peculiarly beautiful 


engraving: the subject “The Queen of Richard the 


Second.” It should be remembered that this superb 
edition is only twenty-five cents per number. 


Railway Eeonomy. By Dr. Lardner. 1 vol. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—A re-print of a work on 
Railways, by Dr. Lardner, a gentleman well known 
in this country as a successful lecturer on science. 
Every person who intends investing in railway stock, 
or who is at all interested in the great railway move- 
ment should buy this book. 


Milman’s Gibbons’ Rome. . Vols. 2 and 3. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—The first edition of Gib- 
bon printed in America was in eight volumes, and 
sold for two dollars a volume, yet it was inferior in 
every respect to this edition, which is in six volumes 
at forty cents a volume. When will the march of 
improvement cease? 


Hints toward Reforms. By Horace Greeley. -1 vol. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—Mr. Greeley is a 
forcible, logical and often eloquent writer, as even 
those who differ in opinion with him are ready to 
admit. The present volume is a collection of some 
of his best lectures, essays and occasional pieces. It 
is handsomely printed. 
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The Landscape Drawing Book, By J. T. E. Hil- 
len. No. I. Philada: Uriah Hunt & Son.—This is 
a semi-monthly periodical. _Each number contains 
four plates, and is'sold for eighteen and three-quar- 
ter cents, 80 that the work is within the reach of 
all. It displays much taste, and is really highly 
instructive. We understand it may be had at all 
the different booksellers of this city. 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Fig. .—AN Equzsrrian. Costume, the habit of 
which consists of dark blue merino, with the skirt 
made yery full, which is detached from the body. 
Corsage plain, with a lappel to button over at dis- 
cretion, and ornamented with gilt buttons—a small, 
loose collar, and sleeves plain, with Louis Quatorez 
cuffs, finished by a small linen cuff; a vandyked linen 
collar. Cap of black coth, with a blue gauze veil. 

Fie. u.—A Dress or NAaNkEEN COLORED DE 
Laine; skirt full, and corsage plain, and trimmed 
up the front with folds'of the same material as the 
dress and fancy buttons: cuffs of the sleeves to 
match, and finished with three ruffles. _Head-dress 
of black velvet ribbon, arranged in loops and long 
ends. 

Figs. mt AND Iv.— These corsages are quite new 
and exceedingly becoming to the figure. The cor- 
sage is made on a plan which will be found exceed- 
ingly convenient, as it enables the dress to be worn 
either high or low, as occasion may require. The 
corsage, as may be seen in our engraving, is laid in 
a multitude of small folds both at the back and in 
front. It is open behind, where the folds are made 
to unite with so much neatness that the fastening is 
almost imperceptible. The upper part of the corsage 
is made detached from the lower part, to which it is 
affixed by means of a few stitches concealed under 
the plaits when it is desired to wear the dress high. 
To form the low corsage not more than four folds 
are left on the shoulders, and the point at the back 
is filled by a plain piece of silk tacked lightly in. 
The point in front may be filled up either by a piece 
of silk or by a white chemisette. Round the waist 
there is a small basquine, cut with one large scallop 
at the back, a small one at each side, and then, again, 
two large ones in front. The sleeves are in a new 
style called the Marie Stuart. They are cut loose 
to the arms; and at the shoulders there are four 
slashes, or slits, cut perpendicularly, into which are 
inserted full puffs of silk. The lower part of the 
sleeve, from the elbow to the wrist, is cut in three 
or four slashes horizontally, and on the outside of 
the arm only. These openings may be filled up like 
those on the shoulders, with puffings of silk or of 
white tulle, a broad lace falling over the lower one. 

GeneERAL Remarxs.—There is nothing new except 
the plaited corsage, which we have just described, 
and some riding costumes. A very pretty riding- 
habit has just been received from Paris. It is com- 
posed of dark green cloth, the skirt very full, and 
the corsage richly ornamented with passementerie. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 








The equestrian costume of which this habit forms a 
part is completed by the addition of a grey beaver 
hat, the brim turned up on each side and ornamented 
with a twisted ostrich feather, black Spanish leather 
boots, with revers of Russia leather, and Swedish 
gloves. The under-sleeves and small collar to be 
worn with this habit are of cambric, very stiffly 
starched, and the small neck-tie is chequered in red 
and green. 

Another costume, which is quite new, is much 
more elaborate. The habit is composed of light 
drab colored cashmere or merino; the skirt (as is 
usual) made separate from the corsage or jacket. 
The latter is very open on the bosom, the fronts and 
collar being turned back, the former in the style of 
lappels. The basquine or polka to this jacket is 
made quite deep, and to fit the figure over the hips, 
but very open and rounding in front. The sleeves 
are tight to the arms, and slit open at the lower part 
sufficiently to show under-sleeves of white cambric, 
which are in slight fulness gathered on wristbands 
of needle-work. The jacket is edged all round with 
a double row of flat silk braid, of the same color as 
the habit, but a shade darker. Under the jacket is 
worn a vest of white pique, the fronts of which like- 
wise turn back. The vest descends in front of the 
waist, where it is shaped so as to form two small 
points. The chemisette is of cambric, ornamented 
with rich needle-work, and fastened up the front by 
@ row of small buttons of wrought gold. The collar 
turns over a neck-tie of black satin, embroidered 
with flowers in various colors. The hair is waved, 
and arranged in very full bandeaux at each side of 





the face, and descending low at the ears. A round 
riding-hat, and a veil of pale blue gauze. Swedish 
leather gloves. Under the habit is worn a skirt of 
white cambric, edged with narrow vandyked needle- 
work. Boots of black cashmere, tipped with glazed 
leather. 

This riding-dress has been made for an English 
lady, but the tastes of Americans are, generally, for 
plainer equestrian costumes. A merino habit, of 
dark green, mulberry, or Mazarine blue, with a cor- 
sage plain, and buttoned up tight to the chin, or at 
the most slightly opened, exposing a linen plaited 
bosom, a plain linen collar and cuffs, with gauntlets 
or riding-gloves buttoned on the outside of the wrist 
and nearly half way to the elbow; a small riding-hat 
of black beaver, slightly turned up on one side with 
a floating plume, generally completes the riding cvs- 
tume of an American lady. Of course this is subject 
to variations, but the effect is always good. For 
summer a broad brimmed straw hat, trimmed with 
white ribbon or feather, is mostly worn. The pocket 
of a riding-dress should always be on the left side, 
for it cannot be placed high enough to be free of the 
saddle on the right. A nankeen skirt, or anything 
that is light is very unsuitable for a riding-dress, 
it will be apt to fill with wind, even with the best 
rider, and with those who have not a good seat in 
the saddle, they are unbearably troublesome. The 
gauntlet is not only a beautiful addition to the cos- 
tume, but they preserve the wrist from tanning. Not 
the slightest particle of jewelry should be seen on 
lady, whilst on horseback, except a plain brooch, but 
a neat ribbon or neck-tie is preferable. 
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